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President’s Action 
Nationalizing Silver 


Helps Drive Wheat and 
Other Prices Up 


BRAHAM LINCOLN 

“every cloud has a silver lining. 
At last that silver lining to the de- 
pression cloud has put in its long- 
hoped-for appearance. President 
Roosevelt, acting on the law passed 
by Congress last June, puts silver in 
the same class that gold was placed 
when it was nationalized Over a year 
ago. All gold was seized by the gov- 
ernment. Gold was completely with- 
drawn from circulation as money and 
its unauthorized possession was made 
acrime. Silver is not affected quite 
to the same extent. You can still keep 
any odd silver change you are lucky 
enough to have. You can keep those 
silver spoons and don’t have to bury 
or secrete them. Manufacturers and 
others who require silver for their 
processes can still purchase what they 
need—but of course the price is going 
to be higher. 

Very exact rules have been issued 
to govern the treatment of silver. Not 
much more than a year ago silver 
went begging at 25 cents an ounce. 
You might have made a clean-up if 


said that 


” 





you had had the nerve to buy it—and 
also had the money. Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma and other silverites 


claim that some lucky fellows had tips 
in advance of the government’s action 
on silver and that the speculators 
have profited from the Treasury 
“leaks.” Only a month before the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation silver was still 
selling for about 46 cents. Under the 
hew program anybody having silver 
not only CAN sell it to Uncle Sam at 
50 cents an ounce but he MUST do it. 
Lists of people who are holding silver 
for speculation have already been pub- 
lished, and they include some promi- 
nent people. Uncle Sam is going to 
collect a little rake-off on what they 
make. Those who withhold from the 
Treasury either silver or gold are 
liable to a penalty of twice the amount 
of the metal so held. Exports of silver 
are practically embargoed. Imports 
of silver will be encouraged because 
the price Uncle Sam is to pay for 
silver—50 cents an ounce—is a little 
higher than the world price. How- 


ever, all importations are under rigid 
Amounts of $100 or less 


restrictions. 


are excepted. As the white metal is 
now a federal monopoly, it can no 
longer be bought and sold in the 
stock market. 

Silver has always been a much more 
difficult problem than gold. It is much 
more plentiful than gold and it is used 
as money and is also hoarded in vast 
but unknown quantities by hundreds 
of millions of the world’s population 
—especially in Asia. The great slump 
of silver after the World war put 
India, China and many other coun- 
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Special Pathfinder chart showing total 


world production of wheat and also the 
production in the United States, in mil- 
lions of bushels, each year for the last 10 
years. Also the average price of wheat in 
the United States for each year. Observe 
that although the drought and the use of 
silver are sending our wheat price up, it 
still has a long way to go before it reaches 
the 1926 parity price of $1.50. 


tries practically out of business. When 
the people of those countries wanted 
to buy goods from the United States 
or other foreign nations they found 
that the prices they had to pay put 
these things out of their reach. As 
early as 1878 the United States tried 
to secure an understanding with the 
other nations on the use of silver as 





money, in addition to gold. These in- 
terchanges never got far, for there 
was always the great international 
“gold bloc” which blocked the way. 
Governments rose and fell and the for- 
tunes of statesmen and_ politicians 
were staked in many cases largely on 
the “silver issue.” In this country 
William Jennings Byran for a great 
many years pleaded for the recogni- 
tion of silver on a basis of 16 to one 
with gold, and he was only one among 
many. The sudden great increase of 
the world’s supply of gold, through 
discoveries in South Africa, Alaska 
and elsewhere, stole the issue away 
from the silverites, for this new influx 
of the yellow money supplied the basis 
for the additional circulating medium 
to take care of expanding trade. 

There have been no great new finds 
of gold anywhere in the world in re- 
cent years, and the silver champions 
say that it was the increasing price 
of gold rather than the consequent in- 
crease in the cost of the dollar that did 
more than anything else to bring on 
the depression. When the New Deal 
was established there was a confer- 
ence held in London at which a sort 
of agreement was arranged with the 
other nations, and in pursuance of that 
understanding our government began 
to purchase silver. Gradually the 
world price of silver has risen since 
then until it was almost up to 50 cents 
an ounce, so the time was about ripe 
for our government to take the next 
step toward remonetizing the white 
metal. 

People are arguing over whether 
the new silver move means inflation. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
refused to be caught on any catch- 
questions of that sort. He even gave 
the idea that he had never heard any- 
thing about inflation. That was the 
proper stand for if our Treasury was 
really to pass out even the faintest 
hints of the action to be taken in the 
future, the speculators and _inter- 
national gamblers would seize upon 
them and use them for their own 
profit. They do that anyway, but in 
most cases they are simply smarter 
than the rest of us and they know 
enough to “play their hunches” as the 
professional gamblers call it. 

Of course the nationalization of sil- 
ver IS a species of inflation. The 
bankers try to tell us that the new 
silver money will merely replace an 
equal amount of other money and that 
the grand total in circulation will not 


(Continued on page 20) 














TIMELY TOPICS 


SLUMS SCHEDULED TO GO 

For people living in the country and 
the rural towns where fresh air, sun- 
shine and growing things are taken 
as a matter of course it is hard to 
imagine the conditions under which 
some of the people in the cities live. 
In the industrial centers where rents 
are high and wages low the tenements 
and slums offer themselves as the only 
available shelter to the low-paid work- 
er and his family. Rooms without 
windows and with none of the con- 
veniences for sanitary living are com- 
mon. The ventilating system of some 
of these structures consists of a shaft 
which runs from the bottom of the 
building to the top, and sunshine is 
unknown. With two or three families 
living in quarters where there is only 
room for two or three people and 
which are not fit for human habitation 
it is not surprising that disease and 
crime should run riot. 

Mature men and women are dragged 
down by the degrading influences of 
these filth ridden holes and so it is not 
difficult to imagine the effect they 
have on growing children whose only 
playground is the streets. When the 
country was prosperous these places 
attracted little attention. Of course 
everybody knew they existed and that 
they were evils but nothing was ever 
done to effectively start a movement 
for their removal. With the coming of 
the depression and with the interest 
drawn to the plights of the poorer peo- 
ple all over the country the slums 
stood out like the proverbial sore 
thumb. 

They were bad when the inhabitants 
were drawing their paltry weekly 
wages but when even those were re- 
moved the conditions became unthink- 
able. The final result is the Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corp. 
After lagging far behind some of the 
European nations whom we consider 
our inferiors this federal corporation 
has been organized to erase this na- 
tional disgrace. The field is large and 
the task momentous but judging by the 
cooperation it is receiving from the 
various cities of the nation its success 
is almost assured. At present over 300 
cities have submitted plans to the cor- 
poration for the elimination of the 
slums and the general improvement 
of housing conditions. 

It will take more than a few years 
for the complete triumph of the move- 
ment. It has been estimated that 
there are over 10,000,000 homes in 
the country which are not fit for hu- 
man habitation and further that if all 
the vacant houses in the country were 
filled there would still be a shortage 
of adequate quarters. It is not hard 
to see, therefore, that the job is not 
a small one. 

This corporation is not without its 
powers and in case private industry or 
municipal governments refuse to take 
advantage of the opportunity to sub- 





mit plans and then borrow corporation 
funds to carry them out the corpora- 
tion itself can step in, buy land or if 
necessary seize it, tear down the tene- 
ments and build and control the new 
homes. 

The new houses that are being built 
will be done along sanitary and com- 
fortable lines. In the first place they 
will be large enough and the rents will 
be low enough so that it will not be 
necessary to crowd several families 
into a space where there is really only 
room for one. Each house will con- 
tain running water, bath tubs, and 
electric lights. Instead of using all 
available space for the construction of 
buildings, room for lawns and gar- 
dens will be left. If this great move- 
ment meets with any measure of suc- 
cess it should result in raising the 
standard of living of workers in Amer- 
ican cities. And in so doing, it is said, 
the nation will be going a long way 
toward stopping the criminal flood at 
one of its chief sources. 

aE ES EN SS 
THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR 

On his recent trip across the coun- 
try from the Pacific to Washington 
President Roosevelt was hailed every- 
where as a re- 
turning hero, 
Rested and 
bronzed by his 
six-weeks’ sea 
voy age, the 
Chief Execu- 
tive landed at 
Portland, Ore., 
where he was 
met by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, mem- 
bers of his fam- 
ily and _ high 
cabinet and government officials. From 
Portland he motored to the Bonneville 
Dam site, 40 miles up the Columbia 
river, to inspect the progress made on 
this mammoth $31,000,000 power and 
navigation dam. In a brief address he 
said the “power we are developing 
here is going to be the power which 
for all time is going to be controlled 
by the government.” 

At Bonneville the President boarded 
his special air-cooled train for Spo- 
kane, Wash., and thence to the site of 
the $62,000,000 Grand Coulee Dam, an- 
other vast federal project on the Co- 
lumbia river. Here he predicted de- 
velopment of the Northwest into a 
more heavily populated area using 
cheap electric power from great dams. 
He declared: “We are going to see, I 
believe, with our own eyes, electricity 
and power made so cheap that they 
will become a standard article of use, 
not only for agriculture and manufac- 
turing, but also for every home within 
reach of an electric line.” 

His next stop was for an inspection 
tour of Glacier National Park—the 
first time he had ever been there— 
where he asserted the government was 
just beginning its fight to save the re- 
sources of agriculture and industry 
from the selfishness of individuals, 
and praised our national parks gen- 
erally, He advised all who can af- 





That Roosevelt Smile 
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ford it to go to see some of the natura) 
beauty the government is preserving 
in these garden spots. As typical of 
their hospitality the Blackfeet Indians 
of the section greeted the Presiden} a; 
the “Great White Father” and mac, 
him “Chief Lone Wolf.” 

From the park the President contin- 
ued his homeward transcontinenta 
train journey. Hour after hour as })j; 
train rolled across the great wheat 
plain of Montana F, D. gazed out on 
the havoc of the nation’s worst 
drought. What had once been ferti|; 
land was now burnt brown and yel- 
low by a scorching sun. Joined at 
Shelby, Mont., by Lawrence West- 
brook, assistant administrator of thx 
Emergency Relief, who had been mak- 
ing a survey of relief .conditions in 
the drought area, the President got a 
first-hand description of the drought 
picture which was about three or four 
times as severe as it was when he left 
Washington. He was told the drought 
covered 60 per cent of the total land 
area of the United States which is in- 
habited by approximately 26,0000 
people. Westbrook estimated the total 
loss ascribed to the drought at $5,000, 
000,000. 

Continuing on to Glasgow Mr. Rovose- 
velt told the folks there he had con 
“to see with his own eyes” the havox 
wrought. Accompanied by Mrs. Roose- 
velt he motored 20 miles through dusty 
roads with the heat at 102 degrees to 
Fort Peck Dam site. There he saw a 
government shipyard in the middle of 
the prairie where huge dredging bars- 
es are being built to be used in dredg- 
ing and pumping earth fill into the 
dam. Fifty million dollars have al- 
ready been allotted for this huge dam 
and 30 million more will be required 
to complete it. The great dam is de- 
signed to prevent floods along the 
Mississippi 1,000 miles away. It is 
half a mile wide at its base and only 
100 feet wide at its 245-foot peak. 

Addressing the gathering at the dam 
site the President said: “Before men— 
before American men and women— 
get through with the job, we are going 
to make every ounce and every gallon 
of water that flows from the heavens 
and the hills count before it makes ils 
way down to the Gulf of Mexico.” The 
Sioux Indians made him a chief— 
“Fearless Blue Eagle,” and then hi 
continued into North Dakota where 
he saw for the first time how th 
drought had turned a once prosperous 
fertile land into an American Sahara. 

At Devil’s Lake Mr. Roosevelt was 
urged by Senator Gerald P. Nye to 
lend his support to the movement for 
a $75,000,000 water conservation pro- 
gram along the Missouri. Here, after 
saying how he had seen their signs 
along the road—“You gave us beer, 
now give us water”—the “Great Build- 
er” or “Master Builder,” as they cal! 
the President in the West, told his 
eager listeners he would love to au- 
thorize a great dam across the Mis- 
souri, but that engineers hadn’t yet 
found a safe place to build it. Frank- 
ly telling them that their problem was 
still unsolved, he declared the study 
was stil] going on and that he would 
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—Washington Star 


The modern treadmill. The cost of living 
seems to keep just a couple of yumps ahead 
of wages and incomes. 


give his best service in an effort to 
solve the problems of North Dakota. 

Proceeding into Minnesota, the Chief 
Executive refused to make a political 
speech in an effort to rescue the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in that state. He also 
refused to take action in the Minneap- 
olis truck strike, leaving that to Labor 
Department officials and mediators. 
However, at Rochester he halted to 
honor the famous Mayo brothers for 
their benefactions at ceremonies spon- 
sored by the American Legion which 
were attended by 25,000 persons, in- 
cluding doctors from all over the 
world. 

Following his Rochester address he 
inspected the dam and navigation proj- 
ect at Winona, Minn., and delivered 
the major speech of his tour at Green 
Bay, Wis. There he elaborated on his 
social service program and reiterated 
his assurance that the New Deal pur- 
poses no injury to honest business. De- 
claring the end of the road had not 
been reached, he said the New Deal 
was going forward. The occasion for 
the President’s Green Bay address was 
the celebration of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the first white 
man in the territory, now Wisconsin. 
Digressing from his prepared speech 
he mentioned Senators Bob La Follette 
and F. Ryan Duffy by name, referred 
to them as old friends and thanked 
them for their cooperation. 

After the Green Bay ceremony the 
President boarded his train and pro- 
ceeded directly to Washington where 
many important issues awaited deci- 
sion by him. Among these and of first 
importance was the acute situation 
brought on by the drought, labor dis- 
putes, the future of the NRA and AAA, 
Latin-American issues, 1935 naval 
arms conference, the fall elections, 
and measures to prevent food prices 
skyrocketing due to the drought. 

OO 


CHURCH ECONOMY NEEDED 


Because churches are not operated 
for profit they are not drastically af- 
fected by economic laws’ which, 
though cruel and unyielding, are nev- 


ertheless productive of results, If they 
were affected by these laws they 
would have to show a certain amount 
of economic stability in order to jus- 
tify their existence. Instead, however, 
there are thousands of churches in the 
country which have little reason for 
remaining open. Only in cases where 
they become so impoverished that 
there is no other alternative are they 
closed. 

A few years ago, before the advent 
of the automobile and good roads, a 
certain number of financially unsound 
churches were necessary. But now 
that the barrier effected by impassable 
roads and long distances has been re- 
moved by good roads and the speed 
of the auto the poorer churches are 
facing abandonment. 

Church leaders recognize this situ- 
ation as constituting a major problem 
and are beginning to treat it as such 
in some quarters. Surveys as to the 
condition, and as to the results grow- 
ing out of the condition, are being 
taken and studied. The National Con- 
ference of Community Church Work- 
ers sees as the only solution of the 
problem the closing of 30,000 churches. 
That, of course, is the cure, but in this 
case the cure is what constitutes the 
problem. It is easy to say that 30,000 
churches should be closed but when 
it comes to actually closing them it is 
quite a different proposition. 

Getting down to cold dollars and 
cents a church cannot support a pas- 
tor unless it has a large enough mem- 
bership. Of all the white Protestant 
churches in the country only 13 per 
cent have this required number of 
members. Out of a total of 240,000 
churches, 85,000 are unable to sup- 
port full-time trained pastors. The 
result is that although there are two 
or three thousand more churches in 
the country than there are ministers 
about 50,000 are still unemployed. 

Investigations show that more and 
more, untrained pastors are being 
brought into the field. According to 
the last available statistics less than a 
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fourth of the churches in the country 
are employing full-time pastors with 
seminary training and less than a 
sixth engage the full-time services of 
pastors with both college and semi- 
nary training. When churches can- 
not afford to support trained men, for 
whom there is a demand among the 
better churches of the country, they 
are going to take those whose demands 
are more in keeping with the condi- 
tions of their treasuries and so the 
standards of rural and smalltown 
churches are being constantly lower- 
ed. It is an incontestable fact that the 
trained theologian produces better re- 
sults than the man who has neither 
college nor seminary training and as 
long as the newly ordained graduate 
ministers are taken by the more finan- 
cially sound churches and other in- 
stitutions the smaller ones will be un- 
able to get them. 

A good idea of the salaries drawn 
by the majority of the ministers in 
the country is gained from the esti- 
mate that the average salary paid to 
the profession is less than the wage of 
a semi-skilled laborer. The training 
received by the graduate minister pre- 
pares him for other vocations such as 
teaching, etc., which net him a decent 
living to which he feels he has a right 
after devoting some twenty years of 
his life in preparing himself for the 
ministry. This definitely puts the bet- 
ter pastors beyond the reach of the 
smaller churches. 

The recommendation of the Nation- 
al Conference of Community Church 
Workers to abolish 30,000 financially 
unsound churches would effect the 
consolidation of their congregations 
and replace several poor churches 
with one good one which would be 
financially able to provide for itself. 
With national church membership in- 
creasing at the present time at the rate 
of over half a million a year it should 
fall as a duty upon church leaders to 
improve conditions in every way pos- 
sible, which includes providing well- 
trained ministers. 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


As British trade recovery slumped 
for the second successive month, two 
determined efforts were made to bol- 
ster foreign markets, domestic con- 
sumption already having reached the 
saturation point. An agreement be- 
tween Britain and Germany was reach- 
ed in London to assure payment on 
British goods going to the Reich in the 
future, but no provision was made for 
the debts already incurred by German 
firms, now amounting to millions of 
pounds. This arrangement was not 
satisfactory to mill Owners and ex- 
porters who voted to continue the 
suspension of business with Germany 
until a complete debt agreement is 
reached. The suspension continues 
the enforced unemployment of 10,000 
mill workers and affects 40,000 others. 

The second trade move was initiat- 
ed by the British Federation of Indus- 
tries which arranged to send a mission 
to Manchoukuo for expansion of Brit- 
ain’s trade in the Japanese-puppet 
state. Col. Lord Barnby heads the 
delegation which has no Official status 
and will have no connection with the 
question of British recognition of 
Manchoukuo. 

Final settlement out of court in the 
libel suit of Princess Irina Youssou- 
poff against Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Pictures, Ltd., American film company, 
was reached in London when the Prin- 
cess received a check for a sum said to 
be $750,000, as suits over the showing 
of the Rasputin film were pending in 
almost every country of the world. 
These are believed to be the largest 
damages ever paid any person in a 
libel action. 


GERMANY 


After a short funeral service in 
Berlin at which Chancellor Hitler 
orated, President Paul von Hindenburg 
was laid in final rest amid all the 
pomp and ceremony accorded the 
great dead in the Marshal’s Tower of 
the battle monument at Tannenburg, 
East Prussia, the scene of his great- 
est victory when he turned back the 
Russian onslaught 20 years ago. Only 
the words “Paul von Hindenburg— 
1847-1934” appear on his grave in ac- 
cordance with his wishes. 

In memory of the late President 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler. decreed an 
amnesty for minor political and crimi- 
nal offenders. Those guilty of trea- 
son will not be released, nor will 
Communists. 

All the forces of the government 
were thrown into the campaign for 
votes in approval of Hitler’s assump- 
tion of supreme power in the Reich. 
Nearly all cabinet ministers joined in 
the flood of oratory. Radio and press 
appeals were made as slogans, such as 
“who votes against Hitler is an enemy 
of the people” were spread about the 
country to intimidate Germans into 





saying “Ja” when they go to the polls 
for the plebiscite. 

Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller gain- 
ed absolute control of the German 
Evangelical Church when a hastily 
called national synod voted approval 
of Mueller as ecclesiastical dictator 
and also complete Nazification of the 
church. The clergy at large refused 
to accept the synod vote and assailed 
Mueller in fiery manifestos read from 
pulpits. Many pastors were reported 
to have been arrested by the secret 
police for their defiance of the Reichs- 
bishop. 

Decisive action against the Austrian 
Nazis, now refugees in Germany, was 
taken by Hitler in proof of the Reich’s 
policy of non-interference in Austria 
when he had Theodor Habicht, leader 
of the refugees, and a large group of 
his followers arrested in Muenchen. 


FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


After six months’ of talk an agree- 
ment between Danzig and Poland was 
reached in the Free City, to settle a 
dispute that had long raged over Pol- 
ish customs control in Danzig and 
the regulations governing goods sent 
from the latter to Poland. 


FRANCE 


Deportation of 89 Polish miners and 
their families was ordered by the gov- 
ernment after 20 of their number had 
trapped 200 miners in the 1,000-foot 
level of a coal mine at Lens in protest 
at the discharge of two of their 
comrades. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian cabinet accepted Col. 
Franz von Papen as German Minister 
to avoid the possible consequences a 
refusal of the Hitler appointee might 
entail. 

The noose was slipped over the 
heads of four policemen in Wien on 
conviction of their part in the Nazi 
putsch in which the late Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss was murdered. 
Two others were given life sentences, 
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Touching off fireworks over a barrel of 
gunpowder is rather dangerous. 
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and two others long prison terms. Ax 
a result of revelation of wide-spr: a,j 
Nazi sympathizers in the police f 
260 additional officers and men w+ 
arrested in Chancellor Schuschni: .’, 
unrelenting campaign to wipe out |} 
wearers of the swastika in Austria. 4 
law furthering this move was pass.) 
empowering the government to « 
fiscate the property of any Nazis 
rested for activity against the st 
Maj. Emil Fey was delegated by |}, 
Chancellor to handle the Nazi hou 
cleaning and was given wide pow 
including the right to discharge | 
vate employees suspected of Nuy 
sympathies. 

Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg pp) 
claimed himself supreme commande: 
of the Austrian army to bolster his 
position as head of the state. 

Prince Gonzalo, 19-year-old son 
(the fourth) of ex-King Alfonso of 
Spain, was killed in an automebile «c- 
cident near Klagenfurt when his sis- 
ter the Infanta Beatriz swerved thx 
car in which they were riding to avoid 
hitting a bicyclist. The Prince, af- 
flicted with the Bourbon family ma! 
ady, hemophilia (skin-bleeding) diced 
of internal bleeding which could not 
be stopped by doctors. 


ITALY 

Prince Ernst R. von Starhembersg, 
vice chancellor of Austria, arrived in 
Ostia, the port of Roma, to confer with 
Premier Mussolini. Ostensibly thi 
Prince came to inspect a camp wher: 
Austrian boys are vacationing at the 
expense of the Italian government, bu! 
it was reported the question of Aus 
trian security was the real reason fo: 
the von Starhemberg-Mussolini meet- 
ing. Official circles ridiculed the idea 
that the restoration of the Austrian 
monarchy was also a topic of thei: 
conversation. 

Gen. Aldo Pellegrini, on behalf of 
Il Duce and the Italian air force, ex- 
tended an official welcome to Clark 
Howell on his arrival in Napoli on an 
aviation mission entrusted him by) 
President Roosevelt. The Chairmai 
of the Air Policy Board will make « 
study of aviation while in Italy. 


JAPAN 


Negotiations between Soviet and 
Manchoukuan officials over the sal 
of Russia’s share in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway broke down as the Man- 
choukuo delegates prepared to retur! 
to Hsinking. Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota refused to consider the breach 
as ending hope of settlement. 


ANTARCTICA 

Fighting terrific odds the relief 
party of three, headed by Dr. Thomas 
C. Poulter, reached Rear Admiral 
Richard E, Byrd in his lonely outpost, 
finding him thin and weak after his 
five-month solitary vigil. After tw’ 
unsuccessful attempts Dr. Poulter, § 
J. Demas, and Amory White struggled 
across the vast ice barrier in a tractor 
in a final three-day push to reach Ad 
miral Byrd, who was too weak to 
returned to Little America immediat: 
ly. 
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Haiti, Island of Mock 
King s and Black Magic, 


Nine Free of Marines 


Away from the twin-spired white 
cathedral at Port au Prince that gazes 
up at a copper sky, the bumboats that 
peddle coral, sandals and fruits, the 
boys who dive for coins, and the wom- 
en in red and blue dresses, the last 
contingent of United States Marines 
sailed to end the 19-year occupation 
of Haiti by American forces. It was 
the same island on which the Leather- 
necks landed in 1915 just two hours 
after a revolt broke out. 

A long and troublous history lies 
behind this tropical isle which was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492 and 
named by him La Espanola, soon cor- 
rupted to Hispianola, and now official- 
ly called that. Successively occupied 
by the Spanish, French and English, 
independence was declared in 1804 
and native rulers set up. The most 
picturesque, cruel, yet constructive 
genius in the island was Henri Chris- 
tophe, the negro king, who created a 
royal court in a jungle wilderness and 
ruled from his citadel from 1806 to 
1820. In 1843 the Dominican Repub- 
lic, occupying the eastern end of the 
island, was founded, and from that 
time constant revolutions kept the 
black and mulatto inhabitants of Haiti 
in a ferment. The most serious out- 
break occurred in 1915 when Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam, the newly-elected 
president, put to death 200 of his po- 
litical opponents. Horror-stricken at 
the wholesale butchery, the maddened 
natives revolted, and converged on the 
capital to take the life of Sam. In a 
panic the president fled to the French 
legation, but international law was 
swept aside by the blood-crazed Hai- 
tians who invaded the property of 
France, seized Sam and literally tore 
him to pieces in the streets.  Inter- 
vention by foreign powers was threat- 
ened and within two hours the United 
States had a detachment of Marines 
landing on Haitian shores. 

In that first landing party were 
three Leathernecks who have been 
there ever since; that is, up until this 
month, and during those 19 years they 
have seen many changes. Latin-Amer- 
ican critics had much to condemn in 
the American oceupation, and while it 
may not have been all a bed of roses, 
neither was Haiti in that roseate state 
in 1915 when the Marines sfepped in. 
Rather, it was a primitive, backward 
country the Americans encountered. 

Financial and civic conditions were 
in a chaotic state, sanitation almost 
non-existent, and any roads more use- 
ful than tortuous mule trails were 
also lacking. To improve the roads 
an old French law was resurrected 
and all Haitians bent their backs to 
work the required number of days on 
the highways these crazy Americans 
insisted they build. This and other 
incidents caused a spirit of revolt 
again to brew and several times the 
Marines had to put down their con- 











Former Marine Gunnery Sgt. F. E. Wirkus 
enthroned after the coronation ceremo- 
nies that made him King Faustin II of La 
Gonave, and a group of royal followers. 


structive tools to take up weapons to 
suppress revolutions in the steaming 
forests, or banditry in the hills, 
Bridges, trails, harbors, public build- 
ings, irrigation and the telephone, tel- 
egraph and lighthouse services as well 
as sanitation have been improved, 
much of it under Brig. Gen. John H. 
Russell, now commandant of the Ma- 
rine corps. Education has lagged sad- 
ly behind the other achievements be- 
cause no provision was made for it 
under the terms of the Haitian-Amer- 
ican treaty of 1916. Only two schools 
are in operation beside the govern- 
ment ones which are very poor indeed. 
Largely mountainous, much of the 
land is covered with thick woods, ex- 
cept the plains and great valleys that 
take up one third of the area of the 
country. Tropical flora and fauna 
abound in the jungle while exotic 
fruits and vegetables are cultivated in 
Haitian gardens and fields. The cli- 
mate varies greatly with the altitude, 
but at no point is there so much as 
even a frost. Port au Prince, a city 
of 125,000 people, is the capital and 
the second largest town is Cap Hai- 
tien of 25,000 souls. Most Haitians pur- 
sue farming with a large part of their 
produce consumed locally. Those 
products which they do export are 
mostly found in a wild or semi-wild 
state and collected in off-seasons. 
Probably no less a picturesque fig- 
ure than Henri Christophe is Ser- 
geant Faustin E. Wirkus, the Penn- 
sylvania-born Marine, who became 
“King” of an island near Port au 
Prince. The first king of this island 
was named Faustin, who rode off to 
war and never returned. Legend had 
it that he would return miraculously. 
He did—in the person of Wirkus who 
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by some prank of fate had the same 
first name, and who returned in an 
airplane to collect taxes for the Amer- 
ican government. He was soon crown- 
ed Faustin Hl by the natives of La 
Gonave where he reigned for a num- 
ber of years when he was succeeded 
by another Marine. 

Topping the summit of Le Bonnet a 
L’Eveque is the citadel which the 
Black King Christophe built as his 


palace. For over a hundred years tan- 
gled vines and tropical shrubs have 
grown unchecked about the walls 


which are covered with a _ brilliant 
orange lichen. This massive forbid- 
ding fortress of brick and stone erect- 
ed by the slave who rose to be king 
was built by the Haitians under the 
driving lash of the Black Christophe. 
Men and women, young and old, strug- 
gled through the forests and up the 
steep ascent of Le Bonnet a L’Eveque 
with loads of bricks on their shoul- 
ders that Christophe might have an 
impregnable fortress, It is whispered 
about by the natives even today that 
every brick cost a human life. 

In design the citadel is admirably 
suited to the summit of the mountain, 
giving the effect of being a continua- 
tion of the peak itself. Huge, iron- 
studded doors guard the entrance to 
the vast vaulted chambers now musty 
and silent in loneliness. Lines of 
cannon point through loopholes in the 

yalls and piles of rusting cannon 
balls lie inside and outside the fortress 
just where they were dropped when 
news reached the citadel the cruel 
Christophe was dead. It is a dark 
mysterious building from the broad 
flat roof which is high above the tall- 
est trees on the mountain peak and 
from where all Haiti lies spread out as 
if seen from an airplane down to the 
lowest subterranean dungeon. Bats 
now are the principal inhabitants of 
this palace were black nobles once 
strutted in mock splendor. 

Always associated with mention of 
Haiti is the practice of voodooism, a 
form of sorcery, which calls for wor- 
ship of the devil, sometimes aided by 
a human sacrifice, or by the celebra- 
tion of a Black Mass, a degraded 
parody on the Mass of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 
to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
and ask for Club No. 839.—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


FARMING 


W. I. Myers, of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, discloses that President’s 
planned migration of farmers from 
drought-stricken and  sub-marginal 
lands of Middle West to Columbia 
basin would be financed by farm 
credit funds. 

Not only is the Farm Administra- 
tion planning war-time vigilance over 
nation’s food and feed supplies for 
this fall and winter, but drastic re- 
visions of 1935 crop*control program 
are being prepared. Because of con- 
tinued drought AAA officials estimate 
lowest crop production this year in 
more than 30 years. 

In the meantime AAA and adminis- 
tration expand program to meet 
drought situation. 





RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones, of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 


says every cooperation will be given 
to expedite liquidating the affairs of 
insolvent banks. 

RFC seeks to collect balance of over 
$58,200,000 principal and $3,000,000 in- 
terest long overdue on its $90,000,000 
Dawes bank loan. 

RFC plans $10,000,000 loan to stabil- 
ize hide market demoralized by feder- 
al cattle buying program. 

Chairman of RFC announces that 
42 per cent of all loans made by that 
agency have been repaid. 


WASHINGTON 

President Roosevelt orders govern- 
ment purchase of foodstuffs and for- 
age to block waste and thus prevent 
possible shortage as result of drought. 

President entertains several mem- 
bers of his tribe at White House—Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, and John Roosevelt. 

President presses button at White 
House which flashes signal to raise 





Scene at Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, where Francis Scott Key got 
his inspiration for writing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Stars and Stripes at Fort McHenry as 
a part of a celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of founding of Maryland. 

District Commissioners end “walka- 
thon”—an endurance walking contest 
—as “an exhibition of human torture.” 

District of Columbia department of 
American Legion urges five years in 
prison for all members of Communist 
party or other parties who advocate 
overthrow of our government. 

Director of District of Columbia re- 
lief estimates that 22 per cent of Wash- 
ington’s population received relief at 
some time between August, 1932, and 
December, 1933. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Two hundred men are being placed 
in each of the 172 CCC camps being 
erected in drought relief program. 
Over $500,000 a month is being spent 
to feed 50,000 young city men in the 
drought belt forestry program. 

Civilian Conservation Corps now 
has nearly 360,000 members, with 
monthly checks going to nearly as 
many families. 


AVIATION 


Claiming nobody can make money 
handling air mail under present condi- 
tions, executives of leading aviation 
companies declare mail lines will have 
to quit next year unless Congress does 
something about it in the way of leg- 
islation. 

Members of Federal Aviation Com- 
mission indicate their tour of nation 
and aviation centers is meeting with 
success. 

Navy’s new airplane carrier Ranger 
goes on shakedown cruise to Rio de 
Janeiro, : 


GOVERNMENT 


Federal Housing Administration an- 
nounces appointment of 67 temporary 
regional and state directors to handle 
new housing program which will pro- 
vide $1,600,000,000 for remodeling and 
renovating homes throughout country. 

Government makes profit of more 
than $6,000,000 by nationalization of 
silver through _ seigniorage. The 
amount of silver certificates to be is- 
sued will be limited to terms of silver 
purchase act, 
and that limit 
will not be 
sought immedi- 
ately. 

Chairman 
John H. Fahey, 
of the Home 
Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, 
reveals his 
agency has sav- 
ed nearly a half 
million homes 
from auction. 

Eighty-five 
page report of 
Public Works 
Administration 
reveals that 
agency has less 
than $30,000,000 
left of $3,700,- 





—Washington 5 


News Note: Frank Gould, who left 

United States 20 years ago because of “ 

much government,” has returned to |i 
in New York. 


000,000 allotted to it, but each penny of 
huge sum allotted for job-creating 
projects up to August 1 is listed. 

Soviet debt talks between Ambas 
dor Troyanovsky and State Depart 
ment officials hit snag with little p: 
pect for agreement. 

Treasury faces $1,700,000,000 of Sc; 
tember financing. 

State Department entertains 
guests of the government their ji 
perial highnesses, Prince and Princ: 
Kaya, of Japan. 

Government now plans count: 
parks and play centers where factor) 
workers and children can spend 
cations, 

RADIO 

As in years past radio has com 
for its share of blame for causing th 
wide-spread drought, but science has 
yet to find any interference with nor- 
mal weather by broadcasting and r 
ceiving sets. 

A number of radio stations hav 
ended policy of broadcasting phon 
graph records as fill-in’ programs 
which most listeners will agree i: 
step in the right direction, 


SPORTS 


Raymond Phelps, crippled young 
Colorado Springs rancher, scales 
Pikes Peak, 14,000 feet up, on his hanis 
and knees in 13 hours. 

George Herman (Babe) Ruth, aging 
Yankee “sultan of Swat,” announces 
he will be definitely through as a reg 
ular major league player at the end 
of the current season—but the Bal 
has managerial ambitions. 

T. O. M. Sopwith’s challenger for 
America’s Cup, Endeavour, arrives i? 
New York after proving her seawort)- 
iness by crossing Atlantic. 

Twelve Tuscarora Indian braves 
stage relay race from old Fort Niaga 
ra, N. Y., to Washington with thre 
grains of corn in a pouch to conve) 
traditional ‘Indian invitation to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to attend Four-N:- 
tions celebration at Fort Niagara Sep- 
tember 3-6. 


BANKING 


According to Chairman Leo T, Crow 
ley, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor) - 
ration, bank deposit insurance for eac! 
$1,000 of insured deposits in the firs! 
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six months’ operation of the FDIC 
cost 5.8 cents. During that time more 
than 56,000,000 accounts totaling $16,- 
(00,000,000 were insured. 

Upon returning from European trip 
Comptroller of Currency J. E. T. 
0’Connor expresses view that never 
in any period of our history has Amer- 
ican banking been on a firmer founda- 
tion than now. 

Senator William E. Borah urges 
establishment of a central government 
controlled bank of issue to take con- 
trol of our currency out of hands of 
private interests. 

Twenty-nine national banks with 
frozen deposits totaling $24,720,000 
were licensed and reopened or new 
banks opened during July, leaving only 
69 national banks unlicensed at end 
of that month. 

To increase information of changes 
in banking situation Federal Reserve 
Board makes sweeping revision and 
extension of weekly condition report 
of member banks in 91 leading cities. 


PEOPLE 


Albert Teester, holiness preacher in 
mountains at Sylva, N. C., who han- 
died a rattlesnake in pulpit to show 
his congregation his faith in God and 
was bitten twice by the reptile, re- 
covers despite his refusal of all medi- 
cal aid. He tells mountain folks: 
“Jesus told me to do it.” 

In a radio plea for national pre- 
paredness Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, 
of Illinois, warns that United States 
“has not one real friend nation in 
the world.” 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
celebrates 60th birthday and says he 
never felt better in his life. 

Dr. William Beebe and an assistant 
descend in the Doctor’s big “bathy- 





Dr. William Beebe, famous underwater 
explorer. 


sphere” to a half a mile below the sur- 
face of the ocean off coast of Bermuda. 

Ambassador Hans Luther returns to 
his post in Washington after a visit 
to Berlin. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, cosmic ray 
scientist, criticizes government con- 
trol of everything, and declares too 
much paternalism is a more serious 
threat to Americanism than Commu- 
nism or Nazi-ism. 

Eunice Pollock, pretty University of 
Wisconsin co-ed for whom a nation- 


wide search was made last March 
when she disappeared from the school 
campus, reveals her whereabouts to 
her parents—she was reported as mak- 
ing good as a private tutor. 

Not satisfied with nationalization of 
silver Senator Burton K. Wheeler is 
still pleading for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

Rev. John H. Holmes, of New York, 
AAA critic, says drought has brought 
“an ironically tragic close to the mad 
agricultural policy of the adminis- 
tration.” 


REPEAL 


As large quantities of bootleg and 
moonshine flood market labeled as old 
and rare liquors government begins 
new war on bootlegging, fraudulent 
labeling, counterfeit stamps and pro- 
mulgates elaborate requirements for 
whisky blends designed to see that 
drinker gets what he orders. 

During first seven months of the 
flow of legal liquor, wine and beer in 
29 states more than $184,900,000 pour- 
ed into government coffers in revenue. 

Contrary to recent Treasury an- 
nouncement Internal Revenue Bureau 
says use of wood alcohol, a poison, in 
denatured alcohol formula will con- 
tinue to be banned. 

Secretary of Treasury says govern- 
ment is going to collect taxes on all 
liquor sold in dry states. 

Nation’s distillers ask Treasury for 
stricter liquor law enforcement. 

Anti-Saloon League announces move 
to rally support for Sheppard resolu- 
tion to return to Congress power to 
control liquor traffic. 

J. Bibb Mills, superintendent of Ala- 
bama Anti-Saloon League, renews his 
demand that government protect dry 
states. 


LABOR 


National Labor Relations Board tells 
President it intends to make short 
work of labor controversies. 

Martial law continues in Minneapolis 
with Gov. Floyd B. Olson and his Na- 
tional Guard being backed by federal 
court decision holding that military 
rule is preferable under almost any 
circumstances to mob rule and deny- 
ing petitions by employers for an in- 
junction restraining the Governor 
from continuing military control he 
set up in truck drivers strike. 

Assistant Secretary of Navy H. L. 
Roosevelt predicts early settlement of 
controversy over wages in private and 
Navy shipyards. 

National Labor Relations Board up- 
holds right of union workers to bar- 
gain collectively to the exclusion of 
individual contracts. 

In its weekly review Chamber of 
Commerce of United States challenges 
American Federation of Labor fig- 
ures on number of unemployed. Labor 
puts number of jobless still at over 
10,300,000, which the C of C says is 
3,000,000 too high. Secretary Perkins 
says her records show seven million 
applications on file. 

As dissension spreads in union cam- 
paign. against American Federation of 
Labor, that organization plans to form 


_ 
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new union in Detroit and other auto 
making cities. 

Authorized by American Federation 
of Labor, a strike in all plants of 
Aluminum Co. of America (Mellon-con- 
trolled) is called by Aluminum Work- 
ers’ Council after attempts to gain 
union recognition and a closed shop 
from company fail. 


NRA 

When Hatch Hosiery Co., of Bel- 
mont, N. C., fails to reemploy eight 
strikers NRA orders surrender of com- 
pany’s Blue Eagle. 

NRA has cost the government more 
than &7,800,000 and businesses have 
been asked for $35,000,000 to defray 
operating expenses of codes. On the 
other hand NRA estimates codes have 
added $3,000,000,000 to nation’s buy- 
ing power and given jobs to 3,000,000 
people, not to men- 
tion other benefits. 

Matthew Woll, 
third vice president 
of American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
declares NRA is 
brain child of Wal- 
ter C. Teagle, of 
Standard Oil fame, 
and not President 
toosevelt’s so-call- 
ed Brain Trust. 

With most of its 
code making com- 
pleted recovery administration is now 
concerned principally with compli- 
ance to those codes. 

GENERAL 

Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks start nation-wide drive on Reds 
to combat spread of Communism in 
this country. 

Veterans in California are urging 
preparedness in Pacific with general 
naval bases in Hawaii and Alaska and 
subsidiary bases on Pacific Coast, as 
well as a West Coast air force against 
enemy invasion. 

Report from all sections of country 
reveal that the financial status of na- 
tion’s cities has rapidly improved. In- 
terest rates on bond issues are lower, 
outstanding debts are lower, back sal- 
aries of city employees are being paid 
and in many cities salary cuts are 
being restored. 

Br-r-r-r! Long range weather fore- 
casters predict a cold and rigorous 
winter, especially for Eastern part of 
United States. 

DEATHS 

August Thomas, 77, dean of Ameri- 
can playwrights, at New York. 

Wilbert Robinson, 70, president of 
the Atlanta baseball club of the South- 
ern Association, at Atlanta. 

PLES See 


FREE BOOK ON PILES 





Teagle 





Every reader of this paper afflicted with 
piles or rectal diseases of any kind, should 
write Dr. T. G. McCleary, 3682 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for the free Mc- 
Cleary Clinic book. It tells you how over 30,- 
000 men and women have been relieved of 
these afflictions without the use of needless 
surgery or dangerous anaesthetics.—Adv 
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“Poor Richard's 
Almanac” Issued by 
Ben Franklin Still 
Rings True—Partly 


Although new saws are now being 
substituted for old ones everywhere, 
it will be found that in many cases 
these new saws are just some of the 
old ones that have been resharpened 
and put in circulation again. To a 
very large extent the manners, cus- 
toms, habits, aims and morals of the 
people of this country ever since it 
was first settled were derived from the 
Bible—which was in many cases the 
only book in the house. Then came a 
period when Poor Richard’s Almanac 
was kept on the shelf right beside the 
Bible. The influence of this annual 
publication was something which has 
no equal anywhere else in history. 
“Poor Richard’s” quaint and pointed 
sayings became imbedded in the very 
language of the people. Today we 
may hear some of our most promi- 
nent speakers and writers using these 
same ideas—though as a rule they 
dress them up and disguise them in 
up-to-date dress. Just now there is 
a contempt for anything old. The 
youngsters who are largely running 
things and setting the pace think that 
everything that is old must be bad— 
and so they will have nothing to do 
with it. If you take one of Benjamin 
Franklin’s old saws and let some well 
known newspaper columnist say it— 
then the young people will read it, and 
think it is unutterably “clever.” But 
if you told them that they could find 
much smarter and more interesting 
reading in Poor Richard’s Almanac of 
a couple hundred years ago, they 
would scoff and say: “Nerts! Give 
me another cocktail.” 

Millions of people—especially the 
younger generation—now find a super- 
abundance of unearned leisure on 
their hands and they don’t know how 
to make any good use of it. They might 
learn some wisdom by referring to 
Poor Richard, who said: “Must a man 
afford himself no leisure? I will tell 
thee. Employ thy time well if thou 
meaneth to gain leisure. And since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour. Leisure is time.for 
doing something useful. This leisure 
the diligent man will obtain—but the 
lazy never. Trouble springs from idle- 
ness, and grievous toil from needless 
sase. Many without labor would 
LIVE BY THEIR WITS ONLY, but 
they break for want of stock in trade.” 

Benjamin Franklin started his alma- 
nac just two centuries ago. He was 
a young and ambitious printer in 
Philadelphia and he got up the little 
almanac each year for some 25 years, 
and sold it by his own efforts. Some 
years, he says in his splendid auto- 
biography, he sold as many as 10,000 
eopies, and he states that he made 
some money by this, although he sold 
the little book at a very low price so 


that it would not be beyond the reach 
of ordinary people. Franklin was a 
great joker, but was not one of the 
over-smart type of humorists who 
make light of everything and who 
never say anything that is wholesome 
or constructive. On the contrary 
Franklin used his whimsical humor 
as a vehicle for bringing to the people 
solid wisdom and good advice. | 

Franklin knew that his own name 
had no weight, and so he adopted the 
name of Richard Saunders, to whom 
he gave the fine-sounding literary de- 
gree of “Philomath’—which meant 
that he was a scholar. And so Frank- 
lin put his almanac out under the 
name of “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
with Richard Saunders as the author 
and himself only the printer. Frank- 
lin relates that the writers of his day 
never gave him any recognition but 
that he concluded that “the people 
were the best judges of the merits of 
his work, and that they had continued 
to take and pay for his almanac.” 

Of course Franklin had rivals in the 
almanac business. These rivals were 
so jealous of his success that they 
could hardly contain themselves. In 
Poor Richard’s Almanac not only were 
the usual facts given relating to the 
calendar for the year but predictions 
were made of eclipses and other 
phenomena, and also the weather. In 
fact Poor Richard prophesied the 
weather for each day with such as- 
surance that the people believed he 
must possess some superior means of 
advance knowledge. Check-ups made 
by the Pathfinder show that similar 
predictions which are made in alma- 
nacs of the present day are less ac- 
curate than if a person would flip up 
a coin each day and determine the 
weather that way. But Poor Richard 
got the people going on his predictions, 
and everybody had to consult his 
almanac and learn what it said. 

But this was all a part of the bally- 
hoo which Franklin knew so well how 
to use. He was almost as good a 
showman as P. T. Barnum, another 
Yankee who came on the scene over 
a century later. Franklin, in one edi- 
tion of his almanac, made this bom- 
bastic statement: “Seventy editions of 
it have been printed in English, 56 in 





You'll never miss the water till the well 
runs dry—as Poor Richard said. 
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French, 11 in German and nine 
Italian. It has been translated ip: 
the Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Wels} 
Polish, Gaelic, Russian, Bohemi 
Dutch, Catalan, Chinese, Moder) 
Greek and Phonetic Writing.” 

Transfer this ballyhoo stuff of 
Franklin’s from the 18th century an; 
apply it to “Trader Horn” or sony 
similar book which has been made 4 
“best-seller” purely through high 
powered salesmanship and you cs 
see that nothing is new, even in th 
book game. But while people are Je: 
to pay outrageous prices for thes 
modern books, which are really worth 
less, Poor Richard’s Almanac was so|c 
for only a few pennies and it was s 
filled with information, common sens: 
wisdom and good cheer that peop 
read and re-read it and loaned it unti! 
it was literally read to pieces. This 
accounts for the fact that there ar 
almost no copies of the original alma 
nacs in existence. One of the truest 
slams ever made about the Pathfinde: 
is that we make it as much like Frank 
jin’s almanacs as we can. You find 
the same plan of sandwiching in valu 
able little items, in great variety) 
among the solid articles dealing with 
facts and news of the day. 

We could reprint pages from Frank- 
lin’s almanacs and you would find that 
they apply in a most uncanny way t 
conditions which prevail today. For 
instance, let us quote from what might 
be called an editorial article which 
was based on what Poor Richard 
heard at a pretended auction sale. At 
this sale some of the people had 
noticed an old man and they ques- 
tioned him this way: “What think you 
of the times? Won’t these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country? How shall 
we ever be able to pay them? What 
would you advise us?” He replied: 

“Friends and neighbors, the taxes 
are indeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but w: 
have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, thre: 
times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly, and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot! 
sase or deliver us by allowing an 
abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and something may b« 
done for us. God helps them that help 
themselves. 

“It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that should tax its people one- 
tenth part of their time, to be employ- 
ed in its service. But idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon 
all that is spent in absolute sloth, or 
doing nothing, with that which is 
spent in idle employment or amus¢ 
ments, that amount to nothing. Sloth 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely 
shortens life. Sloth, like rust, con 
sumes faster than labor wears, whil: 
the used key is always bright. Bul 
dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuf! 
life is made of. 

“How much more than is necessar) 
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do we spend in sleep, forgetting that 
the sleeping fox catches no poultry; 
and that there will be sleeping enough 
in the grave. If time be of all things 
the most precious, wasting of time 
must be the greatest prodigality. Lost 
time is never found again. Let us 
then be up and doing, and doing to the 
purpose: so, by diligence, shall we do 
more with less perplexity. Sloth makes 
all things difficult, but industry all 
things easy. He that riseth late must 
trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his business at night. Laziness travels 
so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business; Let not it 
drive thee! Early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 

“So what signifies wishing and hop- 
ing for better times. We may make 
these times better if we bestir our- 
selves. Industry need not wish, and 
he that lives upon hope will die fast- 
ing. There are no grains without 
pains. If we are industrious we shall 
never starve. At the working man’s 
house hunger looks in, but dares not 
enter. Nor will the bailiff or the con- 
stable enter, for industry pays debts 
while despair increaseth them. What 
though you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relative left you a 
legacy, diligence is the mother of good 
luck and God gives all things to indus- 
try. Then plow deep, while sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have corn to 
sell and to keep. 

“*Tis true there is much to be done, 
and perhaps you are weak-handed, 
but stick to it steadily, and you will 
see great effects, for constant drop- 
ping wears away Stones, and by dili- 
gence and patience, the mouse ate in 
two the cable; and little strokes fell 
great oaks. What maintains one vice 
would bring up two children. A small 
leak will sink a great ship. Buy what 
thou hast no need for and ere long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries. Don’t 
despise little things. For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost, and for want 
of a horse the man was lost, and all 
for the want of a horseshoe nail. 

“Wise men learn by others’ harms, 
while fools will not learn even from 
their own. The artificial wants of 
mankind may become more numerous 
than the natural ones. By extrava- 
gances the genteel are reduced to 
poverty and forced to borrow of those 
whom they formerly despised but 
who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing. A 
plowman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees. Some peo- 
ple had a small estate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of; they 
think ’tis day and never will be night, 
and that they can always be taking 
meat out of the tub and never putting 
any in. When the well’s dry they will 
know the worth of the water. But 
they might have known that before if 
they had taken good advice. If you 
would know the value of money, go 
try and borrow some, for he that goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. ’Tis as 
truly folly for the poor to ape the 





rich as for frogs to swell up in order 
to equal the ox. What is a butterfly? 


At best he’s but a caterpillar dressed.” 


If the people of this country had 
only known what Poor Richard told 
them and warned them about, it would 
not have been necessary for them to 
have got plunged into debt by the 
“time-payment” or “installment” plan 
so deeply that they could not get out. 
For he says: “What madness to run 
into debt for superfluities! At a sale 
of goods we are offered six months of 
credit, and that perhaps has induced 
some of us to attend the sale. Buy, 
ah, think what you do when you run 
in debt! You give to another power 
over your liberty. What would you 
think of a prince or government who 
should issue an edict forbidding you 
to dress like a gentleman or a gentle- 
woman, on penalty of imprisonment 
or servitude? Would you not say you 
were free and have a right to dress 
as you please, and that such an edict 
would be tyrannical? And yet you 
are about to put yourself under that 
very tyranny when you run in debt 
for such dress. The day of payment 
comes around before you are aware 
and the demand is made before you are 
prepared to satisfy it. The term of 
the debt, which at first seemed so long, 
now appears extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his 
neels as well as his shoulders. The 
borrower is a slave to the lender. Be 
industrious and be free; be frugal and 
be free. But we may give advice and 
still we cannot give conduct. They 
that won’t be counseled can’t be help- 
ed. If you will not hear reason, she'll 
surely rap your knuckles.” 

Poor Richard relates that the peo- 
ple who were assembled for the sale 
of goods “heard this harangue and ap- 
proved the doctrine—and IMMEDI- 
ATELY PRACTICED THE CON- 
TRARY, just as if it had been a com- 
mon sermon. That is, as soon as the 
sale opened the people began to BUY 
EXTRAVAGANTLY, notwithstanding 
all the warnings of the old man and 
their own fear of taxes.” 








GOOFY INVENTIONS 





We do not like to raise the labor 
issue, especially during a political cam- 
paign, but in the name of progress and 
what not we are compelled to record 
one of the novel labor-saving con- 
trivances which have recently been 
brought to the fore. Farmers com- 
plain that they are having to pay their 
help twice as much as they did a year 
ago. By the aid of this novelty yoke 
the hired man can be made to do the 
work of two, and hence the cost of 
producing potato bugs or tobacco 
worms ought not to be increased and 
none of them will need to be plowed 
under. You must not make, use or sell 
this device, however, without paying 
royalty to the inventor, who holds the 
patent right for 17 years, or until the 
year 1951. 

If the patentee comes around to sell 





Ole Omar doing the work of two men with 
the patent double-header poison putter. 


you one, you may safely buy it. He 
will demonstrate it and show you how 
to use it, The two bags suspended 
from the ends of the yoke are made 
so they will hold poison powder of 
any kind. As the man walks jauntily 
along between the rows of cabbage, 
beans, oyster plant or other succulent 
vegetables, he gives the yoke a little 
jerk and some of the dust is deposited 
on two plants per jerk. When he runs 
out of poison he can replenish the 
bags from his reserve supply, which 
he carries in a pailas shown. We ven- 
ture to predict that this young man 
will have a very good appetite when 
dinner time comes. He is likely not 
only to eat like a horse but to eat like 
a 24-horse team of horses. We shall 
be glad to publish what he has to say 
on the subect of “labor-saving inven- 
tions,” when he completes his job and 
reports the case to Secretary of Labor 
Madam Perkins. 

When the Pathfinder speaks of an 
invention as being “goofy” that does- 
n’t mean necessarily that it is of no 
value. In a recent article we told about 
the numerous inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison. We wrote them up as if they 
were worse than useless, when every- 
body knows that Edison did more 
than any other singie inventor to de- 
vise new things which were of the 
highest possible value to the people. A 
number of readers took very seriously 
our little article in which we illus- 
trated a combination knife and fork. 
Jack L. Pattison, of Sunnyside, Ga., 
writes that his father, who lost his 
right arm in the Civil war, paid $10 
for one of these “forknifes” and that 
he used it from 1876 to the date of his 
death in 1915, and that it was “worth 
its weight in gold.” Mrs. Wisely, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., says she has one 
which her father used for more than 
50 years. 

rie 

Shoes are made of all sorts of skins. 

Banana skins make the best slippers. 
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EDITORIAL 


Vacations and picnics will soon be 
all over except for the scratching. 


q 


Anyway, nobody nowadays is clam- 
oring for an extra session of Congress, 
as they used to. Just another session 
of Congress and the toughest of us 
would have to give up. 

q 

With divorces being granted in the 
United States at the rate of four a 
minute, the divorce boosters are now 
trying to raise the record to five a 
minute. 

gq 


Nearly half a million dollars has 
been allotted by the government for a 
new “wind tunnel.” -Does this mean 
that Congress is going to be abolished? 

q 








No wonder men don’t care to go to 
circuses any more. Why pay to see a 
girl in tights on the flying trapeze 
when the girls in the street anywhere 
furnish exhibitions that are far more 
revealing? 

© 


Every child that is born in the Unit- 
ed States is saddled with a public debt 
of over $300, says a professor. No 
wonder babies cry. 

q 

“Who’s Who” will need a lot of re- 

vision next time in Germany. 


q 


EVEN TRUER NOW 

URING the World war, the prom- 

inent agricultural magazine, “Wal- 
lace’s Farmer,” published by Henry A. 
Wallace, who is now Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, made a strong statement as 
to the effect of price-boosting. The 
principle was true then, it is true now 
and it will continue to be true no mat- 
ter whether we have a democracy, a 
dictatorship or are taken over by Ja- 
pan and made into a province. This 
is it: 

“The cure for high prices is high 
prices. When prices become exorbi- 
tantly high there is a double effect. 
Production is stimulated, thereby in- 
creasing the supply and consequently 
reducing the price. And consumption 
is restricted—which has the same ef- 
fect.” 

This statement of Secretary Wal- 
lace’s magazine shows why it has been 
impossible under the recovery pro- 
gram to quickly restore prosperity. 
The very fact that prices were raised 
had the effect of stimulating more pro- 
duction, and at the same time reduc- 
ing consumption. Thus the surpluses 
tended to increase from two causes. 
If prices of farm products could have 
been increased until they reached a 
parity level, and if other prices could 
have been kept down, then the farm- 
ers could have started to buy in large 
enough volume to absorb the surplus 
products of the other industries. 

That is why the Pathfinder, in sea- 


son and out, has always clamored for 
low retail prices. We know, from our 
own knowledge and experience, that it 
is an impossibility to unload large vol- 
umes of products unless the prices are 
made low enough so that the masses 
of the people can buy. By the boost- 
ing of retail prices, recovery got off on 
the wrong foot. This can be remedied 
by reducing prices all along the line— 
reducing and reducing and REDUC- 
ING—reducing until a point is reached 
where the masses can buy freely and 
feel that they are getting the worth of 
their hard-earned money. 

This sort of doctrine doesn’t please 
the iceless refrigerator interests for 
example, since they at once boosted 
their prices, when they ought to have 
cut them. If the big business leaders 
can’t learn these basic principles of 
their own accord, they will have to be 
told. So, every time anyone tries to 
boost the price on you, tell them about 
it. If they ask: “Who said so?” tell 
them the Pathfinder said so and it's 
true. Be charitable with them, for 
they know not what they do. All they 
know is what they have been ordered 
to do by somebody higher up. But 
tell them how price-boosting works. 
Quote them what Secretary Wallace’s 
magazine said. Convince them that 
prices must come down to meet the 
incomes of the masses, since it is im- 
possible suddenly to increase those in- 
comes. When enough consumers and 
enough dealers tell the industrial lead- 
ers that they are on the wrong road, 
those leaders will reform their meth- 
ods. They will never do it through 
any wisdom of their own—seeing that 
they have no desire to SERVE the 
people or to make life easier and 
happier for the multitudes who have 
to be fed, clothed and otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

These great corporations are really 
soulless, for they are not run by their 
true owners, as business concerns 
used to be. They are run by hired ex- 
perts, who care for nothing except in- 
creased profits which they can show 
to their stockholders at the end of the 
year. So we needn’t expect to get 
any of the milk of human kindness 
from such mavericks. Alli they know 
is figures. 

q 


SOME SAMPLE ‘‘OUCHES’’ 


EOPLE can never understand that 

huge “spread” between what the 
producer receives and what the con- 
sumer has to pay. A. N. Hall sends a 
clipping from a Wenatchee, Wash., pa- 
per which states that the canning 
companies are declaring they must 
boost prices because they are paying 
more for their fruit. Mr. Hall says: 
“Apricots usually bring $50 to $60 a 
ton, but this year they are bringing 
only $10 and $20, and many are not 
being picked—right when they are 
around $120 to $150 a ton in the East- 
ern markets—so draw your own con- 
clusion.” 

James C. Harding, of Hardings, Va., 
sends us a sales slip from a Baltimore 
commission house which shows he re- 
ceived only about $11 for five lambs, 
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and then had to pay about a third |; 
the amount out for freight, comm 
sion and other charges—when 
could have sold the lambs for <4 
apiece right at home. C. A. Nar 
more, of Buckeye, Ariz., writes that 
neighbor wanted to buy some roofi 
for his house and he loaded his trail: ; 
up with lambs and took them to toy 
and got so little for them that he lac! 
ed $2.65 of paying for the roofing. H 
figured that he could have done better 
if he had stayed at home, killed th 
lambs, given the meat away and use: 
the hides for roofing. Another neig! 
bor sold a four-year-old steer to a | 
cal butcher and bought three bee! 
steaks back—and found that he stil! 
had 43 cents to pay. 

John E. Jensen, of Luck, Wis., say: 
he thinks there is a “buyers’ strike” o: 
account of the high prices people hay: 
to pay for things. E. M. Beebe, o/ 
Berlin, Md., writes that his local gro- 
cer used to sell a cheese a day when 
the price was reasonable but that now 
he averages only one in two weeks, 
when the price has been raised to 25 
cents. Dr. C. Singleton Breedin, of 
Anderson, S. C., says he has discovered 
to his sorrow that “the only farmer 
who can qualify for a loan nowadays 
is the farmer who doesn’t need one.” 





Charles Clove, of Enterprise, Utah, 


tells the same story. “A large per cent 
of the farm population cannot qualify 
for benefits under the present plans; 
hence it is a mad scramble to secure 
these benefits,” he declares. I. A. Hoo- 
ley, of Topeka, Ind., reports the case 
of a farmer who took a bunch of pigs 
to a local sale and after paying the 
commissions, etc., he received just 39 
cents for the lot. 

Bert Buhl, of Warren, Vt., asks us 
if we “dare tell the truth about the 
sharks in whose hands most of the 
surpluses and _ holdovers resulting 
from overproduction now rest and 
who are coining millions from the 
misfortunes of the people who have to 
pay the increased prices for the ne- 
cessities of life.” Floyd W. Miller, of 
Arenzville, Ill., says: “A  self-binder 
costs the farmer $2 more now than it 
did during the war. High prices 
which are our chief trouble—are due 
to high cost of distribution and inter- 
est charges on overcapitalization. The 
way out of the depression is to give 
more value for less money.” 


€ 


Divorce news now has to include 
what the ex-husband and ex-wife ar: 
doing and expect to do in the future. 
what their children are doing, who the 
new husband-elect is and the wife h« 
has just divorced, who the new wife- 
to-be is, and who was the man sh 
divorced and the wives he had al- 
ready had—and so forth and so 0! 
ad libitum ad infinitum ad nauseam. 


q 
A shortage of sisal grass in Yucata! 
is reported to have a disastrous effec! 
on the output of pure Havana cigars. 


© 


Germany is proving to be as soulless 
a debtor as she would have been 
creditor if the tables had been turned. 
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MARKETING 


Market students and business peo- 
ple are doing their best to look upon 
the future hopefully but it must be 
confessed that most of the signs of the 
times are not pointing the right way. 
“Agricultural exports show continued 
declines,” says the latest report of the 
Department of Agriculture—and it is 
increased exports which the country 
has been depending on to furnish a 
market for the surpluses. “Trade ac- 
tivity drops slightly,” says Dun & 
Bradstreet. “Cottonseed crush de- 
clines 10 per cent,” says the Associat- 
ed Press, quoting a census survey— 
which means that a decreased volume 
of cottonseed products is being sold 
and used. “General business during 
recent weeks has continued its some- 
what greater than seasonal trend 
downward,” says the Standard Sta- 
tistics Co. Even U. S. bonds are re- 
ported as “dropping in a selling wave.” 
Department store sales in July, says 
Universal Service, showed “slightly 
more than the seasonal decline com- 
pared to June, and June sales declined 
from those in May.” For the first 
seven months of 1934 the average 
sales in such stores in the United 
States totaled 16 per cent more than 
for the same period of 1933. Most of 
this apparent increase is offset by the 
higher prices. 

The Consumers’ Guide, which is is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, 
makes the unwelcome confession: 
“June’s dollar of this year will not 
buy as much as June’s dollar of last 
year.” It is strange that the Con- 
sumers’ Guide, whose business it is to 
watch like a hawk the interests of the 
consumers, is always many weeks be- 
hind time in its figures. For instaneé, 
it was the issue dated July 30 which 
gave this information about the “June 
dollar.” And this issue dated July 30 
did not reach the Pathfinder until 
Aug. 13. H is ridiewlous to talk of 
the “June dollar” when everybody is 
worrying about the August dollar or 
September dollar. 

The Business Bulletin issued by the 
Cleveland Trust Co. comes out in very 
strong terms. It says in part: “The 
third quarter of the year has definite- 
ly become a period of general business 
recession. The first quafter was a 
time of rapid business expansion, se- 
curity advances, rising wages and most 
hopeful decreases in unemployment. 
There was reason to hope that ex- 
panding business was on its way to 
taking over from the government most 
of the burden of relief. Then in the 
second quarter the advances became 
slower and by June the volume of in- 
dustrial production turned down a 
littke. The production has fallen by 
distinctly more than the normal sea- 
sonal percentage. Unemployment is 
growing and the burden of public re- 
lief payments is increasing in even 
greater degree. There have been seri- 
ous declines in the security market. 














Building construction, except for pub- 
lic projects, is at low level. Business 
sentiment is clearly beset by doubts 
and its policies are being directed by 
caution. Business has become thor- 
oughly conservative.” 

The Cleveland Trust bulletin goes on 
to analyze the six most important fae- 
tors which go to build up industrial 
prosperity, namely autos, steel, build- 
ing, exports, textiles and railroad 
freight. The auto industry, it says, is 
the only one which has made a good 
showing. The textile industry, “which 
employs more workers, pays more 
wages and produces greater values 
than any of the other 15 groups, show- 
ed a recession of volume in July.” 
Steel production is only about half 
what it was two months ago and 
freight loadings are not very. much 
bigger than they were at the low point 
two years ago. 

Conditions, as we have often stated, 
are “spotty.” The South seems to be 
prospering more than the North or 
West. Department store sales for July 
in the Georgia district showed a gain 
of 21 per cent over last year, Virginia 
16 per cent and Texas 14 per cent, 
compared with only one per cent for 
New York and Minneapolis, four per 
cent for Cleveland and St. Louis, and 
10 per cent for Chicago, while Boston 
and San Francisco reported lower 
sales this July. 

The sudden increases in prices of 
many commodities on account of the 
drought and the nationalization of sil- 
ver have helped to keep the business 
world wondering what may happen 
next. President Roosevelt in his Wis- 
consin address sought to allay the 
“fears” which business feels. He de- 
clared that any anxiety on the part of 
business managers was childish and 
that it ought to be dismissed. This ad- 
dress, it appears, did not altogether 
quiet those “fears,” whether real or 
imaginary. M. S. Rukeyser, the eco- 
nomist, writing in the Hearst papefs, 
says: “Gracious words will not argue 
away the doubts and the state of be- 
wilderment.” R. W. Robey, another 
économist, writing in the Washington 
Post, declares that those worries are 
real and that they mitist be reckoned 
with. 

The Washington Stat, whieh usually 
supports the administration, has a reg- 
ular “séate” afticle which says in 
part: “President Roosevelt—whether 
he knows it or not, whether he hikes it 
oF not and whether he intends it or 
not— is, by his actions and his utter- 
ances, stifling the established business 
of the nation he wishes to lead into 
happier days. Whatever his motives 
and whatever his ultimate goal he ean- 
not be rélieved from large responsibil- 
ity for the present mood of American 
industry. The truth is this: Not one 
per eent of American industry is venal 
oF crooked of base. The business éle- 
ments of the country ate gfavely dis- 
quieted. They see capital stagnant 
and frozén and hoarded because those 
with funds are dubious as to what the 
future Holds for them. They knew 
that these vast expenditures which 
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their government is today making must 


be repaid and that industry and 
wealth will be called upon to carry 
the load which is being piled upon the 
nation’s back. They face unpredictable 
invasions of their honest enterprise 
by some alphabetical group of nov- 
ices. They are scared. And they 
ought to be. And until they recover 
their confidence and that courage for 
which American industry has won its 
deserved renown, the wheels of Amer- 
ican industry are not going to turn at 
anything approaching normal speed.” 

Few persons have ventured to give 
any advice as to what should be done 
to help matters, but the Washington 
Star, in this very unusual editorial, 
says: “To hasten the day of our na- 
tional recovery the Chief Executive 
should at the earliest possible moment 
give definite and effective assurance 
that he is keenly aware of the fact 
that there can be no genuine American 
prosperity unless industry prospers.” 

The Editor & Publisher, which a 
year ago was an ardent booster for 
the New Deal, has also had a scare, 
for it says of General Johnson: “This 
man has no use for the party system 
and takes about the same view as Hit- 
ler on freedom of expression. He is 
fixed on dominating the scene as if 
he had actually been constituted a 
military dictator. Antagonists, he 
thinks, must be burned up in fiery 
abuse. We doubt if a more reckless 
talker has ever come out of Washing- 
ton, which is saying a lot. Having 
the benefit of government licensed 
radio, the General saw red and pro- 
ceeded to indict all newspapers in his 
customary trip-hammer language. It 
is not hard to foresee that if Hugh 
Johnson were a real dictator civil 
rights would fall as flat as they have 
in Germany, Italy or Russia. The pity 
of it is that this ill-tempered, ruthless 
official is doing the recovery move- 
ment no good. He is alienating Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends and is bringing to 
the situation an ugliness which dis- 
eredits a crusade that ought to go 
down in history as a brilliant example 
of patriotism. Every friend of the ad- 
ministration in Washington, so fat as 
we know, deplores the oratorical riots 
of Johnson, His intimates beg him to 
desist. But his fighting spirit is always 
réady to boil over arid he seems to get 
a kick out Of a public outburst, John- 
sof is a tough man, selectéd to do a 
rough job, arid he must admit nothing 
and claim all, Men who play dictator 
invariably lose their sefisé of propor- 
tion, sense of justice, atid fun amidek. 
Gen. Johfison should be paid a éash 
bonis of $1,000,000 for his exttaordi- 
nary servicés, more good than bad, 
and retired.” 

— og —__ 

It was silly old Thomas A. Edison 
who said: “The successful person not 
only makes hay while the stn shines— 
he makes it from the @fass that other 
people let dfow under their féet.” 

eden tes 


Not everything has gone up in price. 
You can buy ostrich feathers for less 
monéy than ever. This will bring a 
message of cheer to suffering millions. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 

Usually the first thing members of a 
new administration do when they get 
into office in Washington, whether 
they be Republican or Democratic, is 
to have their pictures paihted and 
their busts made in plaster. Members 
of the New Deal administration, how- 
ever, have been too busy the first year 
and a half of their terms. Some of 
them have found time for paintings 
of their physiognomies and a few have 
had their heads modeled. Reuben 
Nakian, sculptor, is now working on 
the cabinet and “brain trust.” He has 
already modeled Secretary of State 
Hull, Donald Richberg, Secretary Wal- 
lace, General Johnson and William F. 
McGrady. He plans to do President 
Roosevelt in half length figure and 
place it as the center of a circle of 12 
New Dealers’ heads—when he can 
catch them all still long enough to 
model them. 

Last week we told how the vandals 
abuse “Serenity,” the beautiful lady 
who reposes on the upper terrace of 
Meridian Hill Park. Despite the fact 
that this beautiful park is patrolled 
by policemen the statue of “Serenity,” 
in white marble, often has her lips 
rouged, her cheeks painted, her knees 
chalked and other abuses committed 
on her person. Another beautiful fea- 
ture of Meridian Hill Park is shown 
in the accompanying picture, the cas- 
cades or series of man-made water- 
falls. These cascades are now prov- 
ing almost as popular as the natural 
waterfalls at Great Falls on the Po- 
tomac, 

For the benefit of those who have 
never visited Washington Meridian 
Hill Park is located between 15th and 
16th and W and Euclid streets N. W. 
It comprises 12 acres. In design this 
park is similar to an Italian garden. 
As a formal garden of its kind, it is 
said, there is no other like it in the 
United States. The upper garden of 
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the park extends from Euclid street 
about 900 feet south on a nearly level 


‘stretch of mall to the grand terrace 


which forms a cross axis of the park. 
Concert groves and promenades with 
niches for statues and monuments are 
features of the upper garden. 

From the grand terrace the visitor 
gets a sweeping view of the city. But 
few see much of the city. Their at- 
tention is at once drawn to the now 
famous cascades. These cascades de- 
scend into a great pool in the lower 
garden. East of this pool is a statue 
of President Buchanan. In the lower 
garden there is a great exedra (big 
open portico furnished with seats), 
forming a main point from which to 
view the cascades. Along the sides 
of the lower garden are walks among 
plantings of various kinds. 

At the main entrance to the park on 
16th street is a tablet bearing this in- 
scription: “The stone marking the 
Washington meridian was formerly 
located 52 feet nine inches west of this 
tablet, which was presented by the 
Army and Navy chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
1804-1923.” Much of the work on the 
park was done during the World war 
period. It is indeed a beautiful piece 
of work, although ’tis said the con- 
tractors lost lots of money on it. Be- 
sides the statues of President Buchan- 
an and “Serenity,” on the grand ter- 
race there is a copy of the famous 
Dubois statue of Jeanne d’Arc, while 
in the lower garden there is a statue 
of Dante. 

Without a doubt this park is one of 
the most beautiful places in Washing- 
ton during the summer months. Tour- 
ists visiting the nation’s capital should 
not miss seeing its marvelousness. To- 
day a million dollars could not buy 
the land alone occupied by the park 
and cascades. 

One of the last official acts of Her- 
bert Hoover as president of the Unit- 
ed States was to accept on behalf of 
the people of the nation the small is- 
land in the Potomac river just down 
stream from Key Bridge in Washing- 
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Meridian Hill Park Cascades in the beautiful Meridian Hill Park. These man-made 
waterfalls vie with the natural waterfalls at Great Falls in popularity. 
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ton. It was a gift from the Theo:.,;, 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. \! 
President Hoover accepted it he « 
nated it Theodore Roosevelt Isla). 
On this island the nation is some 
to erect a suitable memorial to 
memory of the 26th president of 
United States—“Rough Rider” Tec: 
These being depression times 
vital needs for government cash 
prime the recovery pump such a 
morial will be several years off 
However, the CCC has been bi 
cleaning up the thickly forested is]. 
in order that it may take its p! 
among other Washington parks a: 
picnic areas. Its park facilities ar 
expected to be made available to | 
public next year. In the meantin) 
the creation of a beautiful hardwox 
forest on the island as a suitable n. 
morial has been receiving conside: 
able attention. Only recently a « 
ference between park officials an 
landscape architects decided tentativ: 
ly on the hardwood forest progra: 
But this program has yet to be a) 
proved by the Roosevelt Memorial A: 
sociation. If finally adopted the plan! 
ing of the hardwood trees will } 
done gradually. 

Incidentally, the nation’s capita 
now has 5,350 acres of park land, but 
only 43 of them are owned by th 
District of Columbia. The rest ar 
owned and controlled by _ federa 
agencies. But they are financed } 
District taxpayers. Of these thou 
sands of acres of park lands only 8) 
acres have been developed for active 
recreation and 300 more acres as- 
signed for that purpose are still wu 
developed. Approximately 2,000,000 
persons use these recreation facilities 
each year, consequently they are al- 
ways overcrowded. In other words. 
Washington has less than a sixth of 
the public swimming pool capacity i! 
should have and only about one-half 
the number of public golf courses and 
tennis courts a city the size of Wash- 
ington should have, so says the Na 
tional Recreation Association. As a 
result local people who do not relish 
standing in line for hours for their 
daily exercise are blaming Congress 
for spending local taxpayers’ mone) 
for majestic parks which are nationa! 
in character while not even providing 
local citizens with decent recreational 
facilities. 
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A GRAND TESTIMONIAL 


Miss Goff had purchased a type- 
writer and one morning the agent 
called up and asked her how she liked 
it. She said it was splendid and that 
she wondered how she had ever g°! 
along without it. The agent asked her 
for a testimonial and she sent him this: 

Aafteb Using thee Automatid Bac‘ 
action atype write, er for thr: 
emonth% and over. I unhesitating!! 
pronoun ce it tobe more then the« 
Manufacturss claim@ for it. Durin! 
the time hit as been in myposs ession 
$it paiD for itse*f in the saVing 0!! 
tim e anD laborr al one?—Mary Go! 
Washishton, D. V. 
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NATIONAL 


Those unable to pull a plum from 
the patronage pie seem to be trying 
io cut themselves a whole slice by run- 
ning for office. No less than 300,000 
person have sought or are seeking 
office this year. Minnesota leads with 
40,000 of which some 30,000 are town- 
ship and minor offices paying no sal- 
ary, but 10,000 others are out for jobs 
with pay checks. Indiana ranks sec- 
ond with 36,350 candidates. Montana, 
with its small population has one 
out of each 100 seeking some public 
office. Louisiana has 400 office-seek- 
ers and Mississippi 115. 

Since nomination on the Democrat 
ticket in many of the Southern states 
is equivalent to election nearly a third 
of the House seats are certain to be 
filled with Democrats. Republicans 
believe their big chance is with the 
farmers Of the West and Middle West. 
Democrats feel they will suffer small 
josses there and are concentrating on 
the North Atlantic and New England 
states. Here, leaders say, their gains 
will offset Western losses. 

Attacks on and defense of the New 
Deal continue. G. O. P. Chairman 
Henry P. Fletcher carried the fight to 
the prairies when he spoke before the 
lilinois state convention. He called 
fora showdown in November and ac- 
cused the Democratic party of “foster- 
ing monopoly” and “degrading agri- 
culture,” and demanded the “substi- 
lute policies” of the New Deal be aban- 











doned. He declared the NRA had 
‘strangled the AAA” because farm 
commodity prices had been much 


slower in rising in the past year than 
those of manufactured goods. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess, seeking re- 
nomination on the Republican ticket 
in Ohio, charged friends of the ad- 
ninistration with “attempting to pur- 
chase” support by “demanding votes” 
because of the amount of federal aid 
extended to his state. He said that 
speeches of Rep. Charles West, Demo- 
tratic candidate and regarded as the 
administration favorite, stressed the 
fact that Ohio had received $750,000,- 
"0 federal aid under the New Deal. 
lt should be remembered, Fess warn- 
ed, that Ohio is one of the seven states 
which will be expected to bear the 
heaviest burden in repaying the cost 
of the New Deal. 

Senator Daniel C. Hastings, of Dela- 
ware, hit price fixing and New Deal 
spending. President Roosevelt, he 
aid, had tossed aside campaign 
dledges and sought to maintain New 
Deal popularity through a “spending 
irgy.”. Thomas D. Thacher, speaking 
lor the Republican committee, said no 
NRA reforms could be expected unless 
‘trict Opponents of that agency were 
‘lected, and it was up to the people, 
n the approaching election, to say if 
the powers of the New Deal agencies 
‘re to be continued. In reply to state- 
nents of Rep. Joseph W. Byrns and 





Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, that the 
Republicans were attacking legislation 
they themselves had helped formulate, 
Rep. Robert L. Bacon, of New York, 
declared Republican support had been 
given because of the President’s plea 
for emergency legislation. They were 
assailing it now, he explained, because 
Democrats sought to make it perma- 
nent. 

Democratic Committee Chairman 
Farley declared attacks on the New 
Deal were falling flat- and predicted 
another Democratic landslide with a 
gain’ of at least six* Senate seats. 
Fletcher, he said, was “whistling in 
the dark” and no one paid any atten- 
tion to what he, Senator Borah or any- 
one else said. He denied administra- 
tion support to any primary candidate 
but added that the committee would 
support any Democrat nominated. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, accused New Deal critics of dis- 
regarding facts and figures and said 
they would spike their own guns. He 
quoted Department of Commerce fig- 
ures to show re-employment of several 
millions of persons under the New 
Deal. Former Mayor Curley, of Bos- 
ton, went farther and declared the ad- 
ministration had caused the re-em- 
ployment of at least five million work- 
ers. Scrap the NRA and other agen- 
cies, he said, and they would again be 
unemployed. 

Perhaps the most spectacular cam- 
paign is that of Upton Sinclair, cru- 
sading Socialist running under the 
Democratic banner for the governor- 
ship of California. Many people in 
some sections of the state are on re- 
lief rolls and Sinclair’s slogan “EPIC” 
(End Poverty In California) has cap- 
tured the backing of many persons. 
Senator William G. McAdoo has 
thrown his influence behind George 
Creel, New Deal advocate and war- 
time head of the government informa- 
tion bureau. Governor Merriam is op- 
posed by former Governor Young on 
the Republican slate. 

Decision of Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York to again become 
the Democratic can- 
didate was hailed by 
the party leaders and 
the administration. 
Republicans have 
had difficulty in se- 
lecting a strong can- 
didate and are re- 
ported as having 
Samuel Seabury, an 
independent Demo- 
crat, under consider- 
ation. The $62,000,- 
000 deficit of the 
Lehman administra- 
tion is likely to be 
the chief state campaign issue. 

South Carolina’s election interest 
lies chiefly in whether the state will 
remain dry and whether the voters 
will give Cole Blease, ex-governor and 
ex-senator, another turn at the gov- 
ernorship. Mississippi Democrats will 
select a senatorial candidate in the 
person of either the incumbent, Sen- 
ator Hubert D. Stephens, Rep. Ross 
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One method used to boost renomination of 


Senator Tom Connally of Texas. It seems 

to have worked, for Tom had nearly 390,- 

000 votes in the primary against about 
250,000 for Joe Bailey, his rival. 


Collins or Theodore Bilbo, a former 
governor and who resigned a $6,000 a 
year job as head of the government 
news-clippers to enter the race. 

In Missouri Judge Harry S. Truman 
backed by T. J. (Big Tom) Pendergast, 
Kansas City political mogul, won the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator over Reps. Milligan and 
Cochran. Milligan was backed by 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark who 
defeated the Pendergast machine in 
his own election two years ago. Sen- 
ator Roscoe Patterson, New Deal crit- 
ic, was unopposed on the Republican 
side. Eight of the 13 (Democratic) 
congressmen were up for renomina- 
tion and only two were defeated. 

Gov. Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, was 
renominated on the Republican ticket, 
sending Dr. John R. Brinkley to his 
fourth defeat. All seven House mem- 
bers, four Republicans and_ three 
Democrats, were renominated. Omar 
Ketchum is Landon’s Democratic op- 
ponent. In West Virginia Senator 
Henry D. Hatfield was renominated by 
the Republicans over his opponents 
without making a single campaign 
speech. He will be opposed by youth- 
ful Rush D. Holt, a dark horse, who 
won in a landslide vote over eight op- 
ponents including the veteran Clement 
L. Shaver, personally endorsed by 
Postmaster General Farley. Thus, 
their coming fight will be over the 
New Deal’ which Holt declared he 
would support and which Hatfield has 
constantly criticized. All six Demo- 
cratic representatives were renomi- 
nated. 

Defeat of Gov. Charles W. Bryan by 
Rep. Edward R. Burke in Nebraska for 
the Democratic nomination for Sena- 
tor was generally regarded as a New 
Deal victory. But in Ohio ex-Gov. A. 
V. (Honest Vic) Donahey was selected 
by the Democrats as their senatorial 
candidate over Rep. Charles West,, the 
New Deal favorite. He will oppose 
the administration critic, Senator Fess, 
who won renomination easily on the 
Republican ticket over Jacob S. Coxey 
and three other opponents, 

———_.. 


Today was tomorrow yesterday— 
so do it now! 
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SCIENTIFIC 


U. 8. ARID IN 5,000 YEARS 

A prediction by W. J. Humphreys, 
of the Weather Bureau, that in a com- 
paratively short time the United States 
will be an arid desert loses its alarm- 
ing quality when it is learned that He 
is speaking of time as a geologist and 
that this period of intense drought is 
still 5,000 years away. This arid peri- 
od, says the meteorologist, lies in the 
earth’s natural weather cycle but at 
this particular time it is being hasten- 
ed a great deal by man’s drainage of 
water from the soil. Draining of 
marshes, plowing under sod and cut- 
ting forests has lowered water tables 
considerably. 

Humphreys determines the time of 
arrival of the drought by the rate of 
recession of ice at the poles. At the 
end of 5,000 years the ice will be prac- 
tically gone. If the cycle continues 
on past the drought North America 
will again be covered by sheets of ice 
but Mr. Humphreys made no predic- 
tion as to this occurrence. 


HEAVY WATER AIDS BACTERIA 


Although recently pushed into the 
background by the cosmic ray, new 
elements and other more difficult prob- 
lems Dr. E. E. Free reports that heavy 
water is still receiving some consid- 
eration from scientists in many parts 
of the world. E. J. Larson and Dr. R. C. 
Barnes, of Yale university, have re- 
ported the results of some of their 
latest experiments with that substance. 
The findings were that in tests where 
the amount of heavy water existing in 
nature had been increased about 25 
times very marked effects on animal 
life and bacteria were noticed. Growth 
of animals was greatly retarded by the 
water while that of the bacteria was 
stimulated. Based on the assumption 
that the amount of the heavy water is 














A laboratory scene at Pennsylvania State 

college with the apparatus for the produe- 

tion of heavy water and its builder, in the 
foreground. 


increasing, which in some quarters is 
held to be true, the results of the tests 
lead to the belief that in the far dis- 
tant future of the world bacteria will 
wipe out all animal life unless fhe 
latter is able to build up an immunity 


against the more dangerous diseases 
caused by germs. 

Heavy water is made from the quite 
recently discovered heavy hydrogen 
which has twice the weight of ordi- 
nary hydrogen. The compound is ex- 
tremely poisonous. In order to further 
the scientific study of this interesting 
liquid technicians at Pennsylvania 
State college are attempting to pro- 
duce it in sufficient quantities that it 
may be supplied to all scientists at the 
lowest possible cost. At present the 
cost of production is about $4 a drop 
which is too costly for most scien- 
tists to fool with. 


AGE OF THE EARTH 


Three billion is a mighty big number 
—so big in fact that unless we could 
see that many units of something to- 
gether in one pile it would be impos- 
sible for most of us to form an idea 
of its size. When used to designate a 
number of years it creates a period of 
time entirely beyond the conception of 
the human mind. However, that is 
the number of years that this old earth 
of ours has been in existence. Know- 
ing this it is easy to understand why 
archeologists speak of 25 or 30 thou- 
sand years as a short period of time. 

Arriving at this number was not a 
simple task. To begin with several 
different methods were used but the 
conclusions varied from 100,000,000 
years to five billion. The uranium 
series of radioactive elements finally 
offered itself as a key to the solution. 
Scientists set to work to determine 
the number of years it would take 
uranium to pass through all the dif- 
ferent stages finally arriving at the 
inactive lead and the basis for their 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


A device is now on the market 
which will measure the intensity of 
light in a room and tell whether or 
‘not it is sufficient for reading or close 
work. 

A twin of the 200-inch astronomical 
reflector now in the process of cool- 
ing in Corning, N. Y., will be cast 
sometime in the near futare. 

For a more understandable pieture 
of the universe redtice all stars, men- 
tally, to fhe size of raindrops and then 
reduce distances in the samé prfopor- 
tion and the stars will be four miles 
apart. 

Sometime soon a two-pouwnd rocket 
will be started on a journey to the 
moon from a point in the stratosphere 
11 miles above the earth. The senders, 
two Belgians, think it will reach its 
destination in 10 hours. 

A reptile’s body temperature de- 
pends upon the temperature of the air. 

It is thought that codfish, from 
which cod-liver oil is obtained, get 
their vitamin D from the tiny sea-lice 
they eat. 

The seismograph, a device for the 
deteefion of earthquakes, has been 
found to be valuable as a weather 
forecaster. 





The Pathfinder 


conclusion was formed. Not only }, 
science determined the age of the « ;t), 
but also that of the universe, 
least part of it. Meteorites have |e 
examined and found to be the 

age as the rocks of the earth. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





In his youth, confesses H. L. Nickels 
Portland, Me., he was always inve 
tive, and invariably these product 
a fertile mind brought him consie; 
able grief when he was face to fy 
with an enraged parental authori 

My weakness, H. L. N. relates, 
tampering with the livestock. 0; 
occasion [ tied pails under the udders 
of all our cows and attached spring 
to the teats and feet of each. Thy 
plan was simple. Every time a . 
took a step she worked a spring and 
milked herself. I still think it was , 
good idea, but it happened that th 
very first day I tested my scheme th 
neighbor’s dog came over and ran ou 
cattle all the way home from the back 
pasture. The result, need I say, was 
butter. Father threw my apparatu 
into the river and promised the sam 
to me if I tried anything like it agai 

At another time I experimented wit 
hair remover in the sheep dip. Un- 
fortunately, it worked perfectly. My 
worst experience, though, was teach 
ing mother’s goldfish, Sis, to chew to 
bacco. The teaching in itself wasn’t 
hard, but it led to difficulties. As all 
who live in glass houses should be 
Sis was a model of neatness. She thus 
would never think of besmirching her 
abode with tobacco juice, and as 
necessary she always rose to the top 
of the water and deftly expectorated 
over the edge of the bowl. 

Sis was not an ordinary goldfish, 
but it took her newly-formed habit t 
bring out her finer points. For in- 
stance, when a friend came to call 
and leaned over the aquarium to chat 
with the “cute little fishy-wishy,” Sis 
promptly gave a flip of her tail, open- 
ed her mouth, and discharged her 
cud fair in the poor victim’s eye. 

This episode néarly brought Sis to 
an untimely end and proved none too 
pleasant for myself, either, but |! 
finally persuaded my father to give 
her just one more chance. Then Aunt 
Mary, our rich relative, came to visi! 
us and brought along her pet tomcat 
One evening Tom spied the golcfish 
bowl, and evidently hurgering for ’ 
little filet of Sis, jumped up on th 
stand. Before any of us could move 
Sis leaped from the bowl, chased Tom 
around the room, ouf fhe window an! 
up the nearest elm tree. 

Aunt Mary immediately announce! 
that either she or Sis must go, and * 
her gold was real, while Sis’s on! 
glittered, I had to part with my bic 
logical curiosity. 

+o 

A good rule for autoists: better driv 
carefully 999 times out of the fhousan! 
rather than drive carelessly the 1,(00t 
time. 
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~ AVIATION 


In 1929 Doug Davis won the Nation- 
al Air Races when he averaged 194 
miles an hour; this year the entrants 
will have to average 225 miles per 
hour in order to qualify for the race. 
With this practical demonstration of 
the progress made in the development 
of speed in the last five years it is little 
wonder that it is generally conceded 
that this year’s classic, to be held on 
Labor Day at Cleveland, will see Maj. 
James H. Doolittle’s two-year old 
record shattered. Doolittle set the 
mark in 1932 when he completed the 
500-mile race at an average speed of 
952.68 miles per hour over a 10-mile 
course. This year’s race will be run 
over a five-mile course which adds to 
the difficulties of the flyers. 

Germany did not allow the distance 
record for gliders to stay in America 
very long. If the claim recently made 
by Wolf Hirth of that country is given 
official recognition it not only takes 
the record back to Germany but it 
puts it up so high that it makes Du 
Pont’s record look rather feeble. The 
German Claims 223 miles, which com- 
pared to America’s best effort of 155 
miles makes it appear that nobody but 
a German has a chance. 

In a recent address Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Harlee Branch, in 
charge of the airmail service, express- 
ed his confidence in the future of the 
service and predicted that in a few 
years the more important routes would 
become self-sustaining. Furthermore, 
he believes that within the next three 
years it will be augmented by sched- 
uled routes between the United States, 
Europe, Hawaii and Alaska. 

He brought out some very striking 
comparisons as he pictured the growth 
of the service since 1918. At that time 
it covered only 218 route miles com- 
pared to over 28,000 today. The first 
service was carried on by a few re- 
modeled Army planes capable of not 
more than 75 miles per hour and able 
lo carry only a few pounds of mail. 
Today the large transports cruise at 
from 125 to 200 miles an hour and 
carry over 1,000 pounds of mail. Total 
mileage covered the first year was 
only 30,000 while at the end of this 
year it will be 30,000,000. 

In touching on the contract cancel- 
lation affair, Branch quoted some 
rather startling figures. He showed 
how different stock promoters had 
conspired and arranged to have the 
contracts awarded not according to 
the rule which required that they be 
given On competitive bids, but by a 
plan in which the various companies 
‘cooperated and divided up the terri- 
lories among themselves, thus elimi- 
nating all competition. Enormous 
profits resulted from these arrange- 
ments mostly at the expense of the 
sovernment. He cited several cases 
Where investments of only a few hun- 
'red dollars had grown into millions. 











He concluded by saying that the serv- 
ice is now on firmer ground than it 
ever has been and the result will be 
millions saved by the government and 
a more consistent growth by the avia- 
tion industry. 

The net results of the most elaborate 
and carefully planned flight into the 
stratosphere yet undertaken are a little 
more experience and the reading on a 
spectrograph. Out of several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of scientific 
apparatus carried in the gondola of 
the balloon the spectrograph was the 
only piece to escape complete destruc- 
tion, and that because it descended in 
its own parachute from the height of 
20,000 feet. It has been estimated thai 
the complete venture cost somewhere 
in the neighborhood of a half million 
dollars. The wreck was not a total 
loss to the sponsors, however, as ev- 
erything was covered by insurance. 

The 25th of July marked the 25th 
anniversary of Louis Bleriot’s record 
breaking flight across the English 
Channel. His flimsy little plane which 
covered the 31 miles in 37 minutes and 
then dropped the French flyer rough- 
ly from the height of 75 feet was the 
result of many months of testing and 
developing punctuated by frequent 
smashups. The feat is important to- 
day because it was the first flight 
across what is now one of the world’s 
busiest air routes. Giant transports 
carrying over 35 passengers besides 
their crew cover the route at the rate 
of 100 miles per hour. The unpro- 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Consumption of legal whisky was 
70,000,000 gallons annually before pro- 
hibition, while for the first year after 
repeal it will be only around 30,000,- 
000 gallons. 

Last year taxes on gasoline and 
lubricating oil supplied more than 70 
per cent of the federal government’s 
income from special motor tax sources. 

Federal gasoline taxes during the 
past fiscal year totaled more than 
$200,000,000. 

Keeping the Washington Monument 
lighted at night cost the government 
$1,411 during the last fiscal year. 

More than 1,000,000 adults attended 
school of some kind in the United 
States during the past school year. 

Only 25 immigrants now arrive at 
Ellis Island daily as compared with 
over 5,000 daily 25 years ago. 

Cast-iron roads are common in Duis- 
berg, center of the German iron in- 
dustry. 

While the government’s debt is the 
highest in history interest is so low 
that the interest on the present $27,- 
000,000,000 debt is only about $225,- 
000,000 more annually than the $605,- 
967,400 paid on the national debt of 
$15,921,892,350 in 1930. 

Nearly 20,000 members were added 
to the Girl Scouts in 1933, bringing the 
total membership to over 315,000. 

Last year 41,000 more persons left 
this country than came in. 
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tected seat on Bleriot’s plane has 
given way to spacious and comfort- 
able sound-proof cabins. Wash rooms 
are provided for the further comfort 
of the passengers and meals are serv- 
ed which have been prepared in the 
plane’s kitchen. In _ spite of the 
rickety plane in which Bleriot defied 
nature he has lived to see the great 
progress since his pioneering flight. 
And probably more remarkable he has 
kept pace with it and at present is a 
designer of note having designed the 
Joseph Le Brix, the plane used by 
Codos and Rossi in their record break- 
ing distance flight. 

The largest and the speediest bomber 
in the Orient is now owned by China, 
a country which only a short time 
ago did not have a single plane fit 
to be used in war. 

oo 


HOW UNICORN LEGEND BEGAN 


At last it has been figured out how, 
in all probability, the legend of the 
unicorn started. The unicorn, as every- 
body knows, is a fabulous horse-like 
critter with a long sharp twisted horn 
in the center of its forehead. It ap- 
pears with the lion on the British 
coat of arms. The explanation is so 
simple it’s a wonder nobody ever 
thought of it before. 

The word “unicorn” occurs in the 
Bible, but careful students of languages 
have said it was wrongly translated 
from the Hebrew word “re’em,” which 
referred to a now extinct species of 
buffalo. The Modern Version of the 
Bible has the word translated “wild 
ox,” whereas in the King James ver- 
sion it is rendered “unicorn.” The 
word “unicorn” is Latin, and means 
“one-horn.” It is probably worth 
noticing that words for this fantastic 
creature did not exist until Latin and 
Greek became important languages, 
which was considerably later than the 
days of Hebrew ascendancy. The 
Greek word for unicorn is “mono- 
ceros.” Because of its similarity to 
rhinocerus, which means “nose-horn,” 
it was for a long time thought there 
was some connection between unicorn 
and rhinocerus. 

But now the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago has ad- 
vanced a much simpler and more logi- 
cal explanation. Scholars there say 
it all started because artists in old 
Babylon didn’t know how to carve a 
picture of a bull and put on both horns 
so it would look right. All they could 
make was flat-looking pictures that 
didn’t show both sides of an animal. 
So when they made a picture of a bull 
they put on only one horn and, con- 
sidering how some cattle’s horns 
curve, it might have looked like it 
came right out of the animal’s fore- 
head. Some Greek or Latin people 
later saw the carvings, thought they 
really represented a one-horned ani- 
mal, and started the story of the uni- 
corn. 





Another way to tell a woman is this: 
A woman would rather have the right 
kind of shoes than the right kind of 
feet. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Who is the holder of the present 
aviation speed record? 

In matters concerning records all 
planes are divided into various class- 
es. Francesco Agello of Italy attained 
a maximum speed of 423.8 miles per 
hour in April, 1933, to set a record for 
seaplanes. The late Jimmy Wedell of 
the United States set the airplane 
(land plane) record of 304.9 miles per 
hour in September, 1933. Helene 
Boucher, 16-year-old French girl, re- 
cently set a new record for women 
when she flew 1,000 kilometers at an 
average speed of 276.05 miles per hour, 











Why is President Roosevelt regard- 
ed as the 32nd president? 

Benjamin Harrison served his one 
term of office in between the two ad- 
ministrations of Grover Cleveland so 
the latter is counted twice. Thus 
Cleveland became the 22nd and 24th 
president and accounts for there hav- 
ing been 32 presidents of the United 
States although only 31 men have held 
the office. 


How did the term “bankrupt” origi- 
nate? 

It is derived from the Italian “ban- 
ca-rotta” meaning broken bench for 
it is said that in Florence the money 
table or bench was broken when the 
money changer failed in business. 
None but a trader could be declared 
a bankrupt in England until 1861; nor 
in the United States until the national 
acts of 1841 and 1867 allowed the term 
and proceedings to be applied to non- 
traders, 


Are United States’ gold certificates 
rated legal tender? 

Neither gold certificates nor gold 
coins are legal tender in the United 
States and cannot be used legally as a 
medium of exchange. Gold certificates 
and coins, however, will still be re- 
deemed at any bank or at the United 
States Treasury at face value in other 
government currency. 


What is the difference between cap- 
ital and durable goods? 

It is a little hard to draw a clear 
line of distinction between the two, 
but capital goods are usually consid- 
ered such things as office buildings, 
apartment houses, factories, produc- 
tion machinery and other things for 
production or investment. Durable 
goods take in those consumer goods 
which may be expected to last for 
some time, such as locomotives, auto- 
mobiles, steel rails, refrigerators, 
stoves, etc. 


Are all postmasters compelled to 
take civil service examinations? 


All fourth class postmasters have 
been under civil service since the Taft 
administration but the first, second 
and third classes have been appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. An executive order in July, 
1933, required civil service examina- 


tions for all postmasters and the Post- 
master General was requested to pre- 
pare legislation to make the order 
permanent. But Congress failed to 
take action during the past session. 


What is the nationality of a child 
born at sea or abroad? 


Assuming that one of the parents or 
both are American citizens children 
born on the high seas or on foreign 
soil automatically become American 
citizens under the Equal Nationality 
Act passed by the 73rd Congress. At- 
torney General Cummings has ruled, 
however, that the child or children 
must return to the United States and 
reside for five years before reaching 
the age of 18 in order to retain Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


How are British broadcasting sta- 
tions operated? 

In England all broadcasting is con- 
ducted by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (a non-profit public cor- 
poration) and regulated by the post 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


RUMANIA 


Title—Kingdom of Rumania. 

Location — South eastern Europe, 
bounded by Poland, Russia, Black Sea, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Area—113,886 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Variable by 
regions from scorching heat in sum- 
mer to extreme cold in winter, and 
more temperate weather of central 
Europe. Plains east, west, and south; 
Carpathian Alps divide country in 
center; plateaus on each side of Alps. 

Capital — Bucuresti (Bucharest). 
(Pop. 631,288). 

Population (1930)—18,025,237 (158.2 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Rumanian. 

Government—Executive power vest- 
ed in King and Council of Ministers. 
Legislative power rests in Senate of 
170 members and Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 347 members. King has right 
to veto laws passed by legislature. 
Universal suffrage in force. Subsoil 
and forests nationalized. 

Ruler—Carol II, King; George Ta- 
tarascu, Premier. 

Religion — Orthodox Greek pre- 
dominant, but religious freedom as- 
sured. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$143,830,- 
200. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$118,238,- 
400. 

Chief Exports & Products—Cereals, 
livestock, vegetables, lumber and 
derivatives, petroleum, fruits, hides, 
furs, silk, mineral salts, etc. Machin- 
ery, fish, coal, brewed and distilled 
liquors, vegetable oils, beet sugar, 
clothes, paper, celluloid, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Mr. Charles A. 
Davila. 

American Minister to Bucuresti— 
Hon. Alvin M. Owsley. 

Member of the League of Nations. 





The Pathtfinde; 


office department. It is superyis« }, 
a board of governors headed by , « 
ernor general responsible onl, 
postmaster general. There a; 
commercial or advertising pro 

no advertising talk being perinit!.; 


the air. Funds for operation , 
maintenance are obtained from | 
fees and sales of various publics; 
An annual tax of 10 shillings or .}, 
$2.50 is paid the postmaster gene; 
on each receiving set. Of this anwoy 
the corporation receives $1.15 or {joy 
$6,000,000. annually plus = $1,61)()\\) 
from the publications. 
———————————— 


NUDISTS EYE TROPIC ISLE 


Having been stirred to action by th 
lack of sympathy with their cause , 
certain group of nudists have decided 
to go where they will not be so perse. 
cuted and harrassed by the various re- 
straining laws regarding the exposure 
of the body while in public. Choosing 
a part of the world where clothing js 
not considered as such an indispen. 
sable part of man’s equipment the, 
are casting covetous glances on a cer- 
tain island in the South Seas. The is 
land is owned by a young prince wh 
is disposed to turn it into cash. 

All the plans have been laid. Thy 
only thing holding up the affair now 
is the lack of money with which | 
purchase the island and transportati 
to it. In order to raise the money the 
are charging an entrance fee of %1,()i) 
per person. Plans for the running and 
the governing of the island have been 
given the careful attention of the lead- 
ers. Because of the plentiful sup)! 
of wild fruits and nuts on the islani 
the amount of work required of each 
nude will be very small. It is thought 
that about four hours a day will be «! 
that any person will have to work. 4 
controlling committee of three will i 
elected by the members of the colon) 
to administer justice to wrongdoers 
grant divorces, make laws, and other- 
wise govern the island. 

It is said that this island has all th 


charms so often connected with is- 
lands of that section of the world and 
will be an ideal spot for a_ nuidis! 


Utopia. But don’t write to The Path- 
finder for more information and pat: 
ticulars. We are not advertising the 
colony, we are not interested, we av 
not nudists and have resolved not ! 
answer a single letter of inquiry con 
cerning the venture. We simply re 
ord the news. 
a 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
News item in Leighton (Pa.) 
ning Leader— 
HEART VICTIM 
Pittston—John Corcoran, 70, { und 
dead late last night, today is a he! 
victim. 
Which of course sounds bai ! 
John. 
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According to a well known French 
chef Americans like to eat but 2 
always in too much of a hurry to real- 
ly enjoy it. 
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pro THUMB-PRINT PUZZLE 

a Today one of the most positive 
ym | means of identification is through the 
blicati finger print, or toe print as the case 
5 or ab may be. Our babies are toe-printed 
© genera at birth and our public enemies are 
is a ul 

D Or ab 

$1,600, 

, ISLE 

ion by th 

ir cause 4 

re decided 

> SO perse-. 

rarious re 

» €xposur 

Cho Sing 

‘lothing is 

indisper 4 

nent ther Find the Name Concealed Here 

, ON a Cer- ° ° 

. Theis finger-printed if and when they are 
rince wh caught. And when they are caught it 
cash. is usually a little finger mark which 
laid. Th does the trick. In this odd puzzle we 
oir now have a very unusual finger print— 
which | thumb print rather. Its maze of lines 


‘onceals > -viations of ; an’s 
sportati conceals the abbreviations of a man’s 


omev th name. The puzzle is to find those 
> of $1.0) aE mitials. The best way to find them is 
ening and to carefully study the thumbprint until 
ewe bees you lo rate the name, then blacken 
f the lead. Some White lines to bring it out. 

ful suppl HEEL AND TOE RACE 

the island The course for this race should be 
dof each very short, let us say 10 to 15 yards. 
is though {ll players stand side by side at the 
will be al starting line. At the signal “go” they 
» work. A race toward the goal line. But here’s 
‘ee will be where the fun comes in. Each player 
he colony starts with his right foot, places his 


rongdoers 


right heel in front of his left foot so 
and other- 


that the right heel touches his left toe, 
and then his left foot in front of his 





nas all th right, and so on. The important rule 
| with of the game is that the heels and toes 
world and must always touch. Anyone losing his 
a nudist! balance, falling or failing to touch 
The Path- heels and toes is disqualified. The first 
) and oe player to reach the goal line wins. 
‘tising the 
we are ADDED NUMERALS EQUAL ONE 
ved not t Numbers are always _ interesting. 
juiry con Here are our old friends again—1, 2, 
mply re 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,0. Can you make all 

these figures add up to just one (1)? 
te No? Well, try it and see. Nothing 
oF beats a trial but a failure. In case you 

fail, however, here’s how: 
Pa.) | 
35 6148 
—+—__ =] 

_ 70 =—.296 
40, 1 ul ee , ; ' lal 
is a heal OW that you know how it is done 

you can entertain your friends by hav- 
; bad ing them try it. 

DIME’S WORTH OF FUN 

- Here’s where you can have more 
yn Frenc) @ than a thin dime’s worth of fun and 





t but are 


¢@ Still have your dime. Tell your friends 
ry to reat 


or audience that you can put a dime 









under an upturned cup on a table and 
then get it out without touching the 
cup. The idea is to be very mysteri- 
ous about the whole affair. First place 
the dime under the cup on the table. 
Then put your hand under the table 
and make some queer motions as 
though you were pulling the dime 
down through a crack in the table. 
That done, act as though you had the 
dime and say to the company: “It’s 
gone. Look and see if it isn’t.” Some- 
one present is sure to pick up the cup 
to see, and when he does so you pick 
up the dime. -Thus you get it without 
touching the cup. 


DIZZY GAME FOR DIZZY PARTY 


If you want to liven up some of the 
drowsy, slow and dizzy parties you 
attend sometime spring this dizzy game 
on them. The only equipment needed 
is a walking stock, cane, umbrella 
handle, or any ordinary stick about 
the length of a cane. Have each player 
in turn lean over until the forehead 
rests on the stick. Now while holding 
the stick firmly on the floor the player 
must walk quickly around it four 
times, still keeping his forehead on 
the stick. As soon as the fourth round 
is up the director tells the player to 
walk straight to a chair, door or some 
other object. And here’s where the 
rest of the players get their laughs. 
Really, it’s worth trying sometime, 
anyway. 





BRAIN TEASER 


Well, folks, we might just as well 
have another bicycle problem this 
week. If you didn’t get the prices of 
the two machines in last week’s prob- 
lem you will find the answer below. 
This week’s stickler was contributed 
by C. J. Vavrina, of Cleveland, and is 
as follows: Between two cities the 
road is level for half the distance. The 
speeds on a bicycle are three, six and 
nine miles per hour uphill, on the 
level and down hill respectively. At 
that speed it takes five and three- 
fourths hours to go from one city to 
the other and four and three-fourths 
hours to return. What is the distance 
between the two cities, and what are 
the lengths of level and inclined parts 
of the road. Answer next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—One of the 

bicycles cost $40 and the other $60. 
——e_>oe 
BUTTERFLY DISPLAYS 

Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment of the University of Rochester, 
New York, has applied the principal 
of the sample book to mounted butter- 





flies. Every one has seen sample 
books on the pages of which were 
samples of different kinds of mer- 


chandise. That is exactly the way the 
butterflies are arranged only instead 
of being glued or pinned on the pages 
they are enclosed within them. Each 
page is made of cellophane and is 
similar in construction to an envelope. 
Specimens can be examined thorough- 
ly through the transparent covers. 
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Famous LAW School 


OPENS 88th YEAR 
September 17, 1934 


Co-Educational 


No age limit 


Courses with LL.B. Degree given in 
one or two years to meet your 
State Bar Requirements 


Cumberland Law School is noted for 
its illustrious alumni: 2 Justices of 
U. S. Supreme Court; 40 Justices of 
State Supreme Courts; 12. Federal 
Judges; 160 District Judges; 15 Gov- 
ernors; 60 U. S. Congressmen and Sen- 
ators; and Hundreds of College Presi- 
dents; Professors and Ministers. 


Courses of study cover more than 
10,000 pages of living law—including 
the entire field of American Law. Text 
book assignments, with daily class- 
room recitations, and Moot Court prac- 
tice. Get your LL.B. Degree. Be a col- 
lege graduate. Liberal entrance re- 
quirements. 


Largest Enrollment in History Last 
Year. Knowledge of law is more need- 
ed today than ever before. 


Spend the most profitable year of your 
life, in healthful Tennessee, amid idea! 
surroundings. You can live cheaper in 
Lebanon than you can at home, $212.50 
pays your room and board from Sep- 
tember until June in dormitory. Stu- 
dents may live in private homes or 
apartments, 


Tuition and fees for one year $260 in 
advance. Reduced for second year stu 
dents. 


Write Dean of Law for catalogue and 
information. 


CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY 
LEBANON, TENNESSEE 


This advertisement won't appear again soon 
write us today. Tear this advertisement out and 
send it to a friend who is interested in law. 


INVENTORS 


before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those fa sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.18 635 F St.. N. W..Dept.7. Washington, D.C. 


Don't operate until you get the amaz 
ing facts on new internal home treat 
ment. Praised by thankful people 
everywhere Complete relief guar 
anteed. FREE information. M. T. 
Bowman Co., Room 304-F. Medi- 
cal Arts Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 
U \ SLA S. - 





who derive largest 
Profits know and 
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START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men-Women,18 to50 /Fycanxuin instrtuTe 


Dept. H-173, 
Many —_ af Rochester, N. Y. 
Examinations §_ Rush PREE list of U. 8 
Expected. Government big pay LIFE 


£ 
S” JOBS, 32-page book describing 
Common education.© .jaries, hours, work, and how 
usually sufficient to get a position. 


Mail Coupen 
Today— 
SURE 


/ Name 
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HOME 


TAKE HEED, MR. SHIRTMAKER 


The shirt factories have a little way 
of making their so-called “negligee” 
shirts so that they can’t be worn com- 
fortably with the collar open and still 
look decent. Their purpose of course 
is to force the men to keep their 
shirts buttoned up tight, like a suffer- 
ing soldier on parade. The reason 
behind this practice is to force the 
men to wear a tie. The supposition 
is that this sort of thing “helps busi- 
ness” by making more sales for the 
merchants. Of course what it really 
does is to make a lot of people mad, 
and thus hurt sales. 

Uncle Eli Podger writes that he has 
fumed over this matter for years and 











Uncle Eli’s sketch showing how Aunt Jeru- 
sha fixed his shirt for him. 


that his patience is now exhausted. 
He says it’s time to organize a drive to 
secure more comfortable clothes for 
men and that a good place to start is 
shirts. Uncle Eli truly says that wom- 
en and girls can now wear anything 
they please and that they have an un- 
fair advantage over the male gender 
because they can choose their cloth- 
ing for comfort and don’t have to wear 
foolish doo-dads at the dictation of 
old-maidish “stylists” unless they 
choose to. 

Aunt Jerusha has long been ashamed 
of the way Uncle Eli insists on wear- 
ing his shirt with the collar open, 
when the shirts are made to be worn 
buttoned and with a tie. As long as 
he is so mean about it, she has now 
made his new blue shirt so it will look 
well enough even when the neighbors 
drop in. The sketch which Uncle Eli 
made with his own hands shows how 
she did the trick. In making colored 
shirts the manufacturers generally 
use a strip of white material to line 
the right-hand edge of the front (the 
left-hand as you look at the sketch). 
Aunt Jerusha cut a strip of the shirt 
material off the tail and stitched it on 
the edge so as to cover up this white 
lining. It took only a few minutes, 
and Uncle Eli will never miss the 
piece off the tail, unless he gets too 
frisky at the Sunday School picnic. 
Those who have to look at Uncle Eli 
when he wears this shirt will not see 
any white lining and think that the 
poor old devil didn’t take time to 
dress. If Pathfinder readers will tell 


the merchants about this when they 
are asked to buy colored shirts which 
show a white lining when the collar 
is worn open, it will help bring that 
millennial day when even the men will 
be permitted to dress comfortably. 


EMERGENCY SILO 


Even in some sections of the coun- 
try where the drought has not com- 
pletely ruined the crops it has reduced 
them to such an extent that many 
farmers face the possibility of not 
having enough feed on-which to win- 
ter their livestock. For that reason 
they will be forced to take advantage 
of every means of conserving feed and 
making it go as far as possible.. It is 
quite generally accepted that fodder 
turned into silage goes farther than 
when it is fed in any other form. 
Building a silo, of course, for use dur- 
ing this emergency is out of the ques- 
tion for most farmers. But there is 
another type of silo which will serve 
the purpose and which is. within the 
reach of every farmer able to work. 
It requires the expenditure of nothing 
but labor and in the end will un- 
doubtedly yield large dividends. 
Known as a trench silo it is exactly 
what the name implies. 

The location of this emergency silo 
is very important since proper drain- 
age is essential. If it can be placed on 
a hill so that the lower end opens on 
the slope the drainage will be assured 
and successful storage a certainty. It 
is also best to choose a spot where the 
soil is not too sandy. 

Most of the digging can be done 
with a tractor or a team of horses if 
each end is inclined. The size of the 
trench can be determined by figuring 
on the scale that each ton of silage 
will require from 60 to 75 cubic feet 
of space. Slope the banks so the 
trench is wider at the top than at the 
bottom. The silo can be more con- 








DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 

“I’ve got to do something about this 
pick,” says the iceman, according to 
a supposed “comic.” He certainly 
should. It must be hard to chop ice 
with these tongs. The artist who drew 


the picture made the mistake of call- 
ing the tongs a pick, but it’s hard on 
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4, 





No iceman, if he was 
given a chance to “take his pick,” 


the iceman. 


would pick a pair of tongs. But per- 
haps icemen really should be par- 
doned if they do queer things. Their 
jobs have mostly been taken away by 
that heartless rival the electric re- 
frigerator until the social life of an 
iceman is almost as bare as a bald- 
headed man’s pate. And they do have 
terrible jobs, carrying that cold ice 
and always having to look pleasant. 


The Pathfinde; 


veniently emptied if the bottom of ;), 
trench is left wide enough to aljoy 
the passage of a wagon. Smooth) ¢) 
banks with a spade and be sure ¢}),, 
the trench will not catch water 
In filling the trench with fod:e, 

little more than the usual attentio 
should be paid to the packing. pp. 
cause of this silo’s shallownes; th» 
silage will not pack of its own weigh; 
as it will in an upright silo. [t can hp 
tramped in but a better way is to ryp 
a tractor through it. When the silo js 
completely filled cover the top with 
straw and then add a mound of dir 
to aid in carrying off the water. |p 
emptying start at one end rather than 
at the top. 





"MEMBER WHEN 





There was no hay growing on the 
railroad tracks of this country and 
freight trains of 40 cars or more each 
were clogging single tracks, double 
tracks and even four-track lines? 

Men wore long shawls instead of 
overcoats? 

All watches had to be wound with 
a little key, and the keys were of many 
different sizes and an inventor got up 
an adjustable key which would wind 
any watch, and sold it for 50 cents? 

The Germans hired halls in this 
country and Mr. Bryan and 
pacifists made speeches urging us to 
keep out of the World war? (And 
now we wish we had!) 

Men all wore stiff-bosomed white 
shirts that buttoned in the back—and 
wore them all summer too? 

Whiskey was retailed for as low as 
50 cents a full quart, and few people 
bought it? 

At least one annual fair was held in 
every county and the exhibitors were 
given prizes and honors for raising 
the most and biggest of everything— 
instead of being punished for it? 

It was the ambition of every young 
man to own a stem-winding silver 
watch? 

ee 
EVER SEE A GHOST WALKING? 

The scene was New York. A cop 
came upon a lounger and inquired of 
his business. “I’m Nathan Hale,” said 
the man. The officer blinked at this 
information but still not entirely satis- 
fied asked what he was doing there 
Calmly the man told him, “Waiting 
for Alexander Hamilton.” At that 
point the minion of the law wondered 
if he was seeing a ghost walking unt! 
he found out it was not a miraculous 
resurrection at all, but a very muc! 
alive Mr. Hale who was a candida! 
for assemblyman at the last electio 
and who’ was waiting for Mr. Ham! 


ton, deputy market commissioner. 
i 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


And the Lord shall guide thee ¢°! 
tinually, and satisfy thy sou! 
drought, and make fat thy bones: and 
thou shalt be like a watered garde". 
and like a-spring of water, whos’ 
waters fail not.—Isaiah 58:11. 
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WOMEN 


THE FRENCH KNOT 


French knots are used as centers of 
fowers and for other places in em- 
proidery patterns stamped with single 
dots. Uniform appearance of the com- 
pleted knots depends upon the num- 
ber of laps of thread around the 
needle and the dexterity one acquires 
in pulling the knot to its permanent 
position in the embroidery pattern. Be- 
gin with a double stitch on the wrong 
side bringing the needle to the right 
side at the stamped dot. Point the 
needle toward the left and wind the 
thread over and around the needle 
point three times. While holding the 
wrapped thread in position with the 
right forefinger, draw the needle back 
until the coil is at the tip. Insert the 
needle one short stitch to the right, 
drawing the loose thread to the wrong 
side to begin the next knot and at the 
same time gradually release the firm- 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 


























Price of Patterns 15¢ each. 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
fr adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 


Our interesting and 


but only 10¢ when added toe a pattern order. Address: 
Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


ly held coil which forms the knot just 
completed. Larger knots may be made 
by using coarser thread or by winding 
the thread times around the 


more 





One Kind of French Knot 


needle. A series of elongated French 
knots are often used in making raised 
roses. 


FAIR SEX TO RULE WORLD 


Wonder if the girls of 4,934 will like 
their maleless world? Men are des- 
tined to disappear, you know, and 
only women left to rule the world in 
3,000 to 7,000 years. So predicts Dr. 
Claude Vandel, famous French biolo- 
gist. Dr. Vandel has made extensive 
research which he claims supports his 
conclusion. He says the progressive 
tendency in some forms of plant and 
animal life to eliminate the male is 
found in the human race. He claims 
the female of the race is constantly 
improving physically and mentally 
while the male is more or less station- 
ary or growing weaker—poor fellow. 
The biologist also considers inevitable 
the development of artificial means of 
human reproduction which will prac- 
tically eliminate the males with the 
exception of a few carefully picked 
specimens. The elimination of the 
males will also solve the problem of 
overpopulation, which has put such a 
crimp in the progress of the humen 
race. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Cut off the leg of an old stocking 
and stretch it over the new broom 
down to a short distance above the 
ends of the straws. This will prevent 
it from wearing out so fast and at the 
same time make it better for sweeping. 

When driving nails or screws, dip 
the ends in soap and the job will not 
be so hard. 

If you have chairs with cane seats 
which have sagged, thoroughly wash 
the cane. When dry the cane will 
be tight. 

Sometimes a small hole in an alumi- 
num utensil can be made tight by plac- 
ing the hole directly over the head of 
a large nail driven in a board. Tap 
gently with a light hammer at the 
point where the leak is. 

To remove a screw that is rusty in 
wood, hold a hot iron to its head for 
a few minutes and then use a screw- 
driver as usual. 

Don’t forget that if you want to keep 
medicine or other liquids from seep- 
ing out of the bottle, you should dip 
the cork in melted paraffin. 

Oo 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Our thought are ours, their ends 
none of our own 
—Hamlet, 


Act 3, Scene 2. 





°° FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, a new, greatly improved 
powder to be sprinkled on upper or lower 
plates, holds false teeth firm and com- 
fortable. Can not slide, slip, rock or pop- 
out. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Makes breath sweet and pleasant. 
Get FASTEETH today at any good drug 
store. Three sizes, small, medium and 
large. Fasteeth Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY ? 
IS THERE A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of 
famous doctors on this interesting sub- 
ject will be sent FREE, while they last, 
to any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, art P-8, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
Ne w York, N. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Products Company of Kansas City is now offering 





a NI W scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and women 
banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 
Thousands have already proved success of this 


FR E New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet 


ept no substitute Write HEALTH PRODUCTS CO., 
697 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ya Old Leg Trouble 


Leg congestion causes leg sores Viscose 
Method heals such sores without pain or no 
cost for TRIAL. FREE BOOK on Varicose 
Veins or Swollen Legs (mention which ail- 
ment). Dr. P. Clason Viscose Co., 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, mm. 








Grow Mushroomsin cellaror shed. $/-07> 
Exclusive new process. Bigger, s Sings 0 
better, quicker crops. More g 5 /f 
money for you! Write Americans, 
ushroom Industries, Dept,741, Toronto, Ont, ) 


Buried Treasure Locating Instruments 


Send 10c for bulletin. pep. 20, 
Radio » Metal Locating Co., P.O. Box 88, Cleveland, Ohio 


Can’t BEAT This 





SPECIAL CLUB NO, 821 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine gS 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder Save $1.25 


Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 


No change or substitution in this club permitted. 
Magazines MUST all go to one address 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


LOW PRICES 


Such unusually low prices cannot be guaranteed for 


any length of time and are not apt to be made 

again. Just note the really worthwhile savings that 

can be _ yours if you order NOW. 
c LI UB NO. 807 

Better Homes & 

Gardens $ 

Woman's World 

Good Stories 

Country Home 

The Pathfinder Save $1.25 
CLUB NO 810 CLUB NO. 836 

True Confessions Popular Mechanics 

Home Friend $ — Stories $ 90 

Tilust. Mechanics oman’s World 

Good Stories INust. Mechanics 

The Pathfinder Save $1.35 The Pathfinder Save $1.60 
CLUB NO. 818 

McCall's Mag. 

Woman's World 

Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder 





CLUB | NO. 834 
McCall's M 
Christian Herald 
Woman's World 50 
The Pathfinder 
Save $2.06 








CLUB NO. 839 
True Story Mag. $ 
$ 50 McCall's Mag. 
Woman's World 
Save $1.50 | The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Nochange or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Cut out and mail this advertisement with your name, 
address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. 


If You Need Extra Money 
LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
I! you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 

— — —No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 
Please send me full particulars’ about your mone,” 
making plan. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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President’s Action 
Nationalizing Silver 


Helps Drive Wheat and 
Other Prices Up 


(Continued from page 1) 


be increased. This is belied by the 
fact that just the instant the Presi- 
dent’s silver plan was known, prices 
of practically every sort made a de- 
cided jump. In fact the records show 
that these prices had already been 
jumped considerably for a couple of 
weeks. The speculators said the rea- 
son for the rising prices of grains, etc., 
was the drought and so on, but there 
is every reason to believe that they 
knew what was coming on silver. 
They never give the real reasons to 
the public. You wouldn’t expect a 
financial expert or the head of a great 
corporation to pass out free tips in 
advance as to how prices were going 
to be manipulated, would you? No, 
their method is to fool the suckers as 
much as they can and keep under 
their own hats the dope they may have 
or think they have on the future. 

The wheat farmer for instance who 
thinks he ought to be able to sell his 
wheat for enough to pay him for all 
costs very soon discovers, to his sor- 
row, that wheat prices are invariably 
made somewhere else than at the point 
where he has to sell his wheat crop. 
It is not to be wondered at that Sena- 
tor Byrd, of Virginia, hustled to Wash- 
ington to try to find out why it is that 
the farmers of his state, when they 
come to sell their wheat, have to take 
a price which is far below the prices 
which are given in the market news. 
Senator Byrd comes from a prominent 
old Virginia family. He is a brother 
of Admiral Byrd, who is now hanging 
around the south pole and trying to 
find things out there. These Byrds 
are of an inquiring turn of mind, you 
see. But when Senator Byrd’s con- 
stituents asked him about that 
“spread” he didn’t have any answer. 
Nor has anybody else the answer, for 
there is no answer to it which will 
satisfy everybody. 

It is expensive to transport wheat, 
so the “farm price” of wheat is far 
below the Chicago price. What the 
individual farmer actually gets for his 
wheat depends on his location. Vir- 
ginia farmers get a much better price 
than Montana farmers for instance do, 
because of the freight differential. A 
Cornell bulletin says that the index 
figure for all farm products in June 
stood at 107 for the state of New York. 
But for the whole United States it was 
only 81. That difference of 26 points 
is accounted for by transportation and 
other charges which have to be met 
before products can get to market. 
Furthermore, as the Pathfinder has 
often pointed out, the “average” price 
for farm products may be satisfactery 
enough and yet the individual farmer 
who is up against these hard-and-fast 
conditions may starve if he counts on 


ever getting any such price. However, 
these “averages” are the best we can 
do. 

As a matter of fact wheat prices are 
fixed by conditions in the world wheat 
markets. In this country the Chicago 
price is the basis—but there are many 
different “Chicago prices.” For in- 
stance the figure on Aug. 10 was about 
$1.10—but this was for wheat to be de- 
livered in September. Wheat for De- 
cember was $1.12 while wheat for de- 
livery at the end of the crop year 
next May was quoted at $1.15 or more. 
The farmers have long tried to have 
all dealings in grain for future de- 
livery prohibited. They complain that 
when the gamblers ,can thus fix the 
price of staples for such a long period 
ahead it has the effect of pegging the 
price and keeping it down. The fact 
that the grain speculators say they are 
ready to buy wheat for delivery next 
May at $1.15 a bushel is an indication 
of what they believe is going to be a 
fair price then. If they guess wrong 
they may be wiped out. 

The fact remains that the wheat 
farmers practically have to accept the 
prices for their products which are 
thus arrived at by unknown and ir- 
responsible parties who get their heads 
together and manipulate the prices for 
at least a year ahead. Of course there 
are also various kinds of wheat. There 
is soft winter wheat and there is “No. 
1 hard” spring wheat and “No. 2 hard” 
and “No. 3 hard,’ and also other 
grades. Farmers write the Pathfinder 
that when they take their wheat to the 
elevator the buyers usually say their 
grain is of a low grade or weight and 
dock them accordingly. Even then, 
the price of wheat at different points 
varies. The “cash” or “spot” price 
may also be different from the future 
price. When wheat was $1.10 at Chi- 
cago it was quoted as $1.07 at Kansas 
City, $1.16 at Minneapolis—and only 
98 cents at Winnipeg, Canada. Cana- 
dian dollars, instead of being at a dis- 
count as they used to be, are now 
actually bringing a premium in Uncle 
Sam’s second-grade money. 

The Canada price for wheat is the 
world price, with allowance made for 
the cost of transportation and also the 
exchange value of the dollar. What 
wheat will bring in the United States 
is thus inseparably bound up with 
what it will bring in the markets of 
the world—which generally means 
the big wheat consuming countries of 
Europe. We ean jockey the price as 
much as we please but we can only 
fool ourselves, for we cannot “reckon 
without our host.” The Liverpool 
price of wheat is fixed without con- 
sulting ws at all. 

Prof. Warren and Prof. Pearson, 
the Cornell university experts, tell 
us: “When a country suspends gold 
payments it can establish any internal 
price level that it desires. For the 15 
months prior to March, 1933, the Lon- 
don price of gold rose 39 per cent and 
the Liverpool price of wheat averaged 
28 per cent more than the Minneapolis 
price.” But this didn’t help us. 

The New York Times states: “Wheat 


* The Pathfinde, 


has been rising in foreign m: ko, 
as well as our own. It has just s\\;j j, 
Liverpool for the highest price jy, {)y, 


years. Markets have been stro:ig j, 
Rotterdam and Buenos Aires. Tho o.. 
planation lies in the fact that Euro, 
as well as the United States j 1D 
parently to have a crop lower {hay 
the average. But there remains the 
fact that the carryover is lar 
many countries.” 

In the long run it is this “carry 
over” or surplus of wheat which {ixes 
wheat prices more than anything e|se 
It is the cushion which saves the his 
wheat consumers from being cauch 
with no wheat—as might happen if 
the drought conditions of this yeu; 
grew worse, The special chart which 
we have made tells the whole story o/ 
wheat in a nutshell. During the war 
American wheat was pegged by ou 
government at $2.50 a bushel. At th 
same time cotton and most other basi: 
products were allowed to soar to an 
heights which the world markets pe: 
mitted. This was an injustice to our 
wheat farmers, who were thus pre 
vented from making a clean-up. As 
soon as the war was over, the othe: 
nations all went to raising every 
bushel of wheat they possibly could 

Look at the upper line in the chart 
which shows the world production o/ 
wheat for the last 10 years. Fron 
1925 to 1928 the total rose from about 
3,300 million bushels up to 4,000 mil- 
lion. At the same time what was hap- 
pening to wheat production in the 
United States? We allowed it to ris 
from about 700 million to 1,000 mil- 
lion. And what happened to the price 
of wheat? It stood at $1.75 in 192), 
and it slumped down to $1.25 in 1927 
This slump was chargeable absolute- 
ly to the overproduction of wheat—not 
only in this country but all over the 
world. There was a reduced produc- 
tion both here and abroad in 1929 but 
in 1930 and 1931 there was increased 
production. 

Again, what was the effect on 
prices? From the $1.50 point in 1928 
the price steadily descended to the all- 
time low point of 50 cents in 1932. Pro- 
duction of wheat had decreased some- 
what both here and abroad, but there 
was still such a surplus that the price 
kept on in its downward course. The 
world-wide drought has done what 
the nations do not seem to have been 
able to do for themselves. The crop 








Latest Fashions Described 
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1922—This very chic two-piece frock has sma 
and original details. Have you noticed the inver*? 
pleats in the sleeves? Good for cottons, silk or shee’ 
wool, Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bus 
A 16 requires 5 yards 36 inch c. a 

your first Pall dress this model * 

smart lines. and a clever scarf mecklime is very *~ 
t ned for 16 & - 
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estimates for this year are of course 
not complete yet but they indicate 
that the surplus will be materially re- 
duced. The world carryover this sea- 
con will probably be cut to about 400 
thousand million bushels, which is 
only half what it was two years ago. 
in the United States the surplus may 
be around .125 thousand million 
bushels, Which is also only about half 
as much as last year and a third as 
much as it was for 1931 and 1932. 
The use of silver as a basis for in- 
creasing the circulating medium is an- 
other factor which is bound to help 
poost the price Of wheat, as well as 
other staples and many commodities. 
The moral or psychological effect of 
putting Queen Silver on the throne 
alongside King Gold, even though they 
are only on one-to-three basis, will 
tend to stimulate prices. This stimu- 
lation of prices will be right, for it 
will begin at the bottom. All the ef- 
forts to raise prices from the top down 
have failed. In fact that whole psy- 
chology was wrong—albeit well-in- 
tentioned. The world is moving for- 
ward more like what the Pathfinder 
would wish it. Namely, the farmers 
are going to get more for their prod- 
ucts, and in this way they will be 
able to purchase more of the products 
of the other industries. But we shall 
have to be very vigilant and not allow 
the price-boosters to get in their dirty 
work in the night or that “average 
farmer” will wake up in the morning 
and find that even his shirt has been 
taken away from him. 
rr 


BLOW FOR BLOW 


Breezy Westerner, to Tourist—Yes, 
sir, this sure is God’s country and no 
mistake. It’s got everything that 
heart could wish for—the best people 
in the United States, the lowest illit- 
eracy rate, the smallest death rate, no 
fleas, no mosquitoes, no overpopulated 
centers, an inexhaustible supply of 
fresh air, unlimited fishing and hunt- 
ing, splendid roads, the finest hotels 
anywhere, five competing railroads 
with over a hundred trains a day, two 
through bus lines, two air lines, no 
bank failures, no depression, business 
always booming, the prettiest girls in 
the U. S. A., the finest schools and 


churches, more than 20 booster clubs 
and lodges, low taxes, honest officials, 
no crime wave, empty jails, fine cli- 
mate which is neither too hot nor too 
cold and so on and so forth. 


If it 
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wasn’t for just one thing this place 
would be a better bet than Chicago. 
Tourist—And what is that? 
Westerner—We have no water here. 
Tourist—Oh, that ought to be easy 
to overcome, 
Westerner—How so? 
Tourist—Simply run a pipe line up 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Then, if you 
can suck as hard as you can blow, you 
will soon have enough water to float 
all the navies of the world. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





Rays of the hot Nebraska sun pass- 
ed through a bubble or flaw in a 
window pane in the home of Tom 
Mindon and shone directly upon a 
match lying on the floor. The result- 
ing fire seriously damaged the house 
and contents. 

William D. Stitzel, Nebraska Path- 
finder reader, is still wondering what 
made a 10-gallon can of sour cream 
explode. Results were evident, how- 
ever, as the explosion tore ligaments 
loose in his wrist, fractured his arm 
and blew a hole in the ceiling. 

While resting in the shade of a tree 
in Pennsylvania Grant Humbert was 
instantly killed and his son Clarence 
stunned by a bolt of lightning from a 
clear sky. Residents of the vicinity 
said the temperature was 102 with no 
signs of a storm or clouds at the time. 

In trying to avoid running over a 
black cat on a Maryland highway Rob- 
ert Ogden crashed into a tree, smashed 
his car and was slashed with broken 
glass—but he missed the cat. 

Dr. Robert E. Walsh was in a hurry 
and drove past what he thought was 
a red traflic light on a New York wa- 
terfront street. The light was on a 
pier, however, and his car plunged 
into East river, from which he was 
rescued. 

Just as Mrs. Chet Ihrig was pulling 
a nice 50-pound tarpon from Florida 
waters a huge shovel-nose shark de- 
cided to nab it. The shark hung on 
and so did the fair angler. She won 
the battle and landed both the shark 
and tarpon. 

After saturating a mattress with 
three gallons of gasoline for the pur- 
pose of cleaning it Mrs. Lillian Hair 
of Washington stood off to see the re- 
sult. Spontaneous combustion’ ex- 
ploded the works and the resulting 
fire nearly cleaned out the basement 
also, 

Preparatory to hanging it in a clos- 
et Mrs. Charles F. Allen, of North Car- 
olina, was vigorously brushing some 
wearing apparel. The brush dislodged 
an unnoticed pin which struck and 
penetrated an eyeball. Luckily her 
eyesight was uninjured, 

——___-..@.——————__._ 
NOT NO MORE NOHOW 
There was a man in our town who thought 
by driving fast 
He’d get his car across the track before 
the train came past. 
He’d miss the engine by an inch, and make 
the trainmen sore. 
There was a man who did that way; 
isn’t any more. 


there 
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Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free — package, 
amazing results Endorsed by docto 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dent. H-2., Miami, Oklahoma. 
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3 Poultry Success 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
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PERSONALITIES 


It wasn’t until two months ago when 
she aided her husband in his campaign 
for renomination that Mrs. William 
Langer, present Republican nominee 
for governor, emerged from the ob- 
scurity of her home to enter the politi- 
cal field. At that time the now-depos- 
ed Governor of North Dakota was on 
trial in Federal Court facing fraud 
charges. Mrs. Langer, slight of build, 
gracious, constantly smiling, a pianist 
and an antique collector, is the daugh- 
ter of the late J. Cleveland Cady, so- 
cially prominent New York architect 
who designed the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Married to William Langer in 
1918, then attorney general of North 
Dakota, she went West with her hus- 
band who following his recent con- 
viction retired from the field after 
being chosen in the party primary and 
left the lists open to his wife. Mrs. 
Langer has made speeches in every 
section of the state in her campaign, 
gone into the homes of thrifty German 
housewives to compare experiences, 
and tell of the time she prepared for 
60 guests on an hour’s notice. The 
mother of four daughters, she is wide- 
ly known in her state for her gracious 
qualities as a hostess. 

Child prodigy now grown up, Rush 
D. Holt, of Weston, W. Va., if elected 
to the Senate in the fall may still not 
be able to take his seat among the 
graybeards, because he’s a mere youth 
of 29, and you have to be a score of 
years and 10 before you can sit with 
them. A whiz at figures, he quoted 
from memory a long list of statistics 
in support of a bill he introduced into 
the West Virginia House of Delegates 
to which he was elected at the age of 
26. The son of a doctor who was 57 
when the boy was born, Holt finished 
high school at the tender age of 14, en- 
tered the University of West Virginia 
in knee pants, then went on to Salem 
college where he received an A. B. 
degree. Tall, dark-haired, horn-rim- 
med bespectacled, Holt is known as a 
hard debater. 

His dad may like to attend official 
functions tendered him by the Century 
of Progress heads, but 19-year-old 
Prince Fumyataka Konoye preferred 
to slip quietly away and taxi to a Chi- 
cago broadcasting station where he 
could watch a popular program go on 
the air and later meet the performers. 
The young Prince, who is touring the 
country with his father, Prince Fumi- 
maro, president of the Japanese House 





of Peers, was graduated in June from 
the Lawrenceville school and in the 
fall will enter Princeton. 

The one and only daughter of First 
Assistant Postmaster General, William 
W. Howes, is middle-named Senate 
which may explain why her father is 
now a member of Uncle Sam’s work- 
ing force in Washington. Or it may 
have more to do with the fact that her 
father was a member of the South Da- 
kota Senate from 1917-18. Howes two 
years later put in a bid for the gover- 
norship of his home state, but the bid 
wasn’t high enough. He was, however, 
elected chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee and since 1924 has 
been a member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. The Assistant Post- 
master General, aged 47, began life in 
Tomah, Wis., only moving to Huron, 
S. Dak., in 1927, which was his home 
before coming to the capital. He was 
educated at the Tomah high school 
and the Universities of Minnesota and 
South Dakota. A lawyer by profession 
he is a member of Delta Theta Phi fra- 
ternity, a Mason, Elk, Odd Fellow and 
a Kiwanian. 

Miss Alida Bowler who was recently 
designated superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Nevada—the first woman to 
be so honored—has been in federal 
service for three years. She hails 
from California, On the coast she was 
director of public relations for the Los 
Angeles police department. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois, Miss 
Bowler, who gave up her position with 
the Children’s Bureau to assume her 
new duties, served with the Red Cross 
in 1918-19 aiding Rumanian refugees. 
Primarily an investigator, she did re- 
search work for the Wickersham com- 
mittee, studied the “wandering youth” 
problem while in the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and served on the committee sur- 
veying the reorganization of the Has- 
kell Indian school. She has made an 
intensive study of Indian affairs, con- 
ducting several investigations. 

Wise judges were they who selected 
Catherine Antonoff, 18 years of age, as 
the fairest and most beauteous of all 
girls in Soviet Russia. She was de- 
clared winner in a pulchritude contest 
in Moskva and crowned Miss Russia 
of 1934. 

Premier Mussolini of Italy is quite 
the one for exercise, especially in the 
morning. Not so long ago he arose at 
six, fenced for an hour, rode horse- 
back, then hopped into his roadster 
and, speeding down to Sabaudia, took 
his place at a threshing machine. 
There for three hours he pushed the 
sheaves of wheat into the thresher, 
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Mussolini and his daughter, Edda, now the 


wife of Count Ciano, a prominent Italian 


diplomat. 


while the thousand people who settle: 
on the land which he had reclaimed 


from the Pontine Marshes cheered hin 
loudly. It’s the spectacular that a 
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And Il Duce ac. 


much an hour) before he drove hom 


to greet his wife who is reported to by 
expecting another blessed event in th 


near future. 
“Success story” 


this Bostonian resigned from the Mas 
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ing of any account of Judge John J. 
Burns’s career, for at the age of 33 
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AGENTS 
BIG MONEY STEADY. High grade Coveralls, 
“shopcouts, Pants, Shirts, Summer Suits. Adver- 
tising on . Past sellers. Pree outfit. Strong Mfg 
Co., 901° West Jackson, Dept. H-9, Chicago. 
AT LAST! Coinplete quality line lingerie, hosiery, 





knitted underwear. -Low prices. Up to $16.00 a 
week possible. Canvassing unnecessary. Sample eguip- 
ment free. World's Star-Malloch, Dept. H-1, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
$< 

ROFIT. Sell beautiful new 1934 all-folder 21 
4 2 card $1 assortment. Also gift wrapping, 
























every birthday... boxes. Samples on approval. 
pen eae Ss Dept. 268M, Westfield, Mass. 
————SSo 
SHOE MANOPACTURER WANTS MAN. Big pay 
every day, Guaranteed quality. Low direct prices 
| No ence necessary. Sales outfit free. Write 
— Consolidated Shoe System, Dept. C10, Chippewa 


Falls, Wis. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Sell new and used 

clothing. 100%-300% profit. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We start you. Liquidation Merchandise, L-550 
East 43rd, Chicago. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
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‘ho settled the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
nh ca i DA 
reclaimed CAMERAS, AS, FILMS, |} PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
eered hin TRADE IN VALUE! Your Camera and Photographic 
a ol Equipment will be taken in trade on anything photo- 
> that ap graphic. Write us what you have to trade and what you 
. want in exchange. Pair allowances made, backed by our 
Duce ac- % ty reputation for square dealing. Central Camera 
vag ( , Dept. 677H, 230 S. Wabash, Chicago, U. S. A. 
age 
ate PILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
ove home Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
rted to b Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 
K eee 
ent in tl CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
7 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
the head (Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
4 ‘all ne 
J “9 | FEMALE HELP WANTED 
vON1 4. 2 SECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
age of 33 $15 weekly and your dresses Free representing na- 
tionally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No 
1 the Mas investment. Send your dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
o becon Dept. JJ-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*COH a nee enn 
ae FROG RAISING 
w Federal RAISE FROGS! Free book ‘Fortune in Frogs’’ tells 
mmiss! how. American Frog Canning Company, (145), New 
» , Orleans, Louisiana. 
30 would HELP _WANTED—FEMALE 
‘n in Cam- SPARETIME WORKERS—Make up to $60 weekly ad- 
1v mot dressing—listing names—other work. Golden Ideas, 
LOlOr- Berwyn, Ill. 
a a 
r store, tu- INSTRUCTION ses 
rer n the WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $105-$175 month 
ry on Men-women, 18-50. Fall examinations expected. List 
1ed positions free. Write today. Franklin Institute 
Dept. H19, Rochester, N. Y 
studies at “MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 
turned t EARN $5.00 DAILY raising “mushrooms in cellar, shed, 
; attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
ad been nished. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3848-P1 
at institu: Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
‘ li OLD COINS WANTED fu 
unded Lik- WE BUY LINCOLN HEAD PENNIES. Will pay up 
de him a to $2.00 each if over ten years old. Indian Head 
ae pennies worth up to $5.00 each. Send 10c for Buying 
Ss gradua- Catalog. Continental Coin Co., HC-111 W. Jackson 
f Doctor Chicago. 
— —_____ PENNIES WANTED 
ferred { WE PAY UP TO $40 each for certain Indian head 
ofessor- pennies. All dates wanted. Send 10c for Pricelist. 
protessv! Penny Shop, Caneyville, Ky. 
appointed PERSONAL 
Superi ir LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
Ds est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
in numer: respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’ 
hit aa —. , Haseriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
n as a la 
LONESGAEE? Confidential introductions by letter; 
hationwide service for refined people who want 
Ss already select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Mr Ey Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Mrs. EV LONELY? I’ve a pal for you, lonesome like yourself. 
*ns-Tennl: _ Attractive members everywhere (many wealthy) 
. “ Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Fran- 
s far from cisco, California. 
ution ind LONESOME? Hundreds wish correspondence, mar- 
sd iage. Many state they are worth $10,000.00 to 
ird to the fas. S00. 08. Descriptions free. Write, Box 370, St. 
' Louls oO 
ther h LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free 
now uses x Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
wis ‘ansas City, Mo. oie ggh: 
he chured GET ~ ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable 
t was tied Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
F ; "rite Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
ll was 10 LONESOME? Free list of descriptions, people wish- 
h ands img correspondence, marriage. Many wealthy. 
usbae Write, Box 6, Pekin, Illinois. ig 
some pal- LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
ssed to al Brookiyn, i; ow Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
se , ~oklyn 
P preset MARRIAGEABLP CORRESPONDENTS continuously, 
3 only 25c. Protestants, Catholics. State wishes. 
No. 2, and ; ohn Hodson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 





PRETTY GIRL ROMANTIC with money craves friend- 


youse 
her spt ship. Please write today. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla. 
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i} With Each Order for 
ONE Tire—ALSO 


NEW 
TUBE Ia.4444 


And UTILITY LIGHT 
With Each Order 
for Two Tires 
Utility Light, full 
size complete 
with bulb Re 
places flashlight, 
no battery to 
replace 









SAVE REAL MONEY 
Why Pay High Prices for Tires ? 


BALLOON TIRES| CORD TIRES 


All Other Sizes |; 


All Tubes Guaranteed BRAND NEW 
DEALERS WANTED 


Send $1.deposit with each tired ordered. 
each Truck Tire.) 
cash in full, 
guaranteed service or replacement at half price. 
——— 
ADAMS TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. v-50 
2515 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I 2 month Written Guarantee Bond with Len Tire 


















Size Tire — 
Tire Tube | 30x3 $2.25 $0.65 
$2.15 $0.85] 30x3% x4 0.75 
«| 31xX4 A O.85 
2.35 0.85) 3x4 295 0.85 
2.40 0.85] 33x4 2.95 0.8: 
2.45 0.95 ix i = O.R5 
2.50 0.95] 32x41 . 1.15 
2.85 1.05| 23X%4%% 3.45 1.15 
2.85 et S4x4ly = 1.15 
- “VOT 80x5 " 1.35 
2.90 1.15] 38x5 3.75 1.45 
2.95 1.15] J5x5 3.95 1.55 
2.95 1.15 HEAVY DUTY 
3.25 1.15 TRUCK TIRES 
Size 
3.35 1.145) s0x5 
3.35 1.145/32x6 8 ply 
3.40 1.15) 32x6 10 
3.40 1.15 $r<: 
3.45 1.25] oeve 
3.65 1.25] joxs 
3.60 1.35 HEAVY DUTY 
3.75 1.35 ‘ TRUCK BALLOONS \ 
-- | Si i Tube ° 
aan 1.65 7-50-20 $6.95 83.75 
1.65] 995-20 8.95 4.95 
100-20 10.95 5.65 
75-20 13.95 6.45 
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AMERICANA 


People flocking to theaters to get a 
glimpse of the family of a late outlaw. 

Broadway betting on whether Jack 
Dempsey’s expected heir would be a 
boy, girl or twins. 

Agitators telling workers they need 
not fear a strike because the federal 
government will pay the bill. 

Government official comparing the 
New Deal to Moses’s leadership of the 
children of Israel through the wilder- 
ness on the journey to the promised 
land. 

A prominent churchman and ardent 
dry taking a bottle of whisky from 
this country across the Atlantic re- 
putedly for demonstration purposes at 
a congress against alcohol in wet 
England. 

U.S. Treasury being forced to crack 
one of its own safes in order to meet 
a pay roll. (The door was accidental- 
ly closed by the time lock set for the 
next day and the pay checks inside.) 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, 6988 Adams Building, Washington, dD. C. 


PATENT LAWYER—Formerly Principal Examiner 
Patent Office. Satisfaction a om Pranklin 


Haden, 1004 N Street, Washington, D 
TEAOHERS REGISTRY 





~ Two 
ae vacancies | listed. Treweeke Association, 
Wichita, Kansas, or Springfield, Ohio. 





ILES peers al 
CUT 
UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read _ this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 8176-A 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


CONTROLS Svizes 





of Blood 


Amazing treatment drives disease out of Blood. Use it at 
home. *’roved for over 60 years. Whatever the cause, 
however far advanced, write for FREE Book 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


200 PIECE JiG- Only 10° 


PICTURE PUZZLE PICTURE PUZZLE 
will send any friend of the Pathfinder, tne most 











We will send any frie e 


interesting and entertaining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 

seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inches as 

sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left ask 
r yours today. PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Special « Offers 


Just note the really worthwhile savings you can make 


if you order your magazines now. Such special low 
prices cannot be guaranteed tor any length of time 
CLUB NO. 806 
Tilustrated Mechanics 
Good Stories 
Capper’s Farmer 
“CLUB NO. | Fy 
Country Home $440 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB ~o 
. NO. § 816 CLUB NO. 844 
Better Boas & $ 50 True Story Mas.¢ 
Garde 
Good Stories Woman's World 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





CLUB NO. 840 


Liberty Mag. $300 


McCall's Mag. 
CLUB NO. SA 


Pictorial Review 


wae he Pathiinéer 


Liberty Mag. 
Modern Maz. > 
and Inventions 
The Pathfinder 





80 you better ORDER NOW. 
Woman's World $ 1 30 
The Pathfinder 
Pictorial Review 
Home Friend 
McCall's Mag. 
Radioland 
Nochange or substitution in the list of magazines in these 








LUCIDS 


“What do you think of the Don’t 
Worry Club?” 

“It’s all right—only I wish some- 
body would start a Don’t Worry Other 
People Club.” 





“How old are you?” asked the visit- 
ing lady of the little girl. 

“I isn’t old at all,” responded the 
little one, who was just learning to 
talk fluently; “I is almost new.” 


“Yes, I was in the World war. I took 
part in 17 engagements,” said the 
handsome newly arrived film hero at 
Hollywood. 

“In 17 engagements, and you are still 
a bachelor!” exclaimed a chorus of 
movie blondes, in consternation. 





Rodney (after being to Sunday school )— 
Say, dad, our lesson told about the evil 
spirits entering the swine. 

Father—Yes, my son. What do you 
wish to know? “ 

Rodney—Was that the way they got the 
first deviled ham? 


“Is your son still pursuing his stud- 
ies at college?” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t seem able to 
catch up with them.” 


Mrs. Jones—Men are such liars about 
ages! 

Mrs. Smith—Why, what do you 
mean? 

Mrs. J.—Well, when a woman tells 
them she is 25 they say, “Why, you 
don’t look that old.” 


Patient—Is the doctor in? 

Attendant—No, he’s gone out for 
lunch. 

Patient—Will he be in after lunch? 

Attendant—No, that’s what he went 
out after. 


Rhodes—Did Weed take his misfor- 
tune like a man? 

Bassler—Yes, he blamed it all on 
his wife. 


Evelyn—Mother, can I go out and 
play? 

Mother—You may play with the lit- 
tle girls, but not with the boys; the 
little boys are too rough. 

Evelyn—But, mother, if I can find 
a nice smooth little boy can I play 
with him? 


Gungl—So Tatiana broke off her en- 
gagement with that magazine editor, 
did she? 

Titl—Yes, she wrote him some love- 
letters and he returned them with a 


rejection slip stating that while he 
was always pleased to see such things 
and they undoubtedly possessed mer- 
it, he was greatly overstocked with 
other contributions of a similar na- 
ture. 


“Why is it that you fat men are al- 
ways good natured?” somebody once 
asked President Taft. 

Mr. Taft replied: “We have to be 
good natured, seeing that we can nei- 
ther fight nor run.” 


“McSwat is always thinking of oth- 
ers, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, thinking how he can get them 
to do something for him.” 


She—You had no business to kiss 
me, 

He—It wasn’t business, it was pleas- 
ure. 


“Owen Moore is slow pay, isn’t he?” 
“He isn’t slow; he doesn’t pay at all.” 


Rufus—I’ve eaten meat all my life 
and I’m as strong as an ox. 

Goofus—That’s funny. I’ve always 
eaten fish and yet I can’t swim a 
stroke. 


Oldboy—I suppose you think your 
little bride is worth her weight in gold. 

Justwed—No, I wouldn’t want to 
commit myself on that subject. You 
know the value of gold is no longer 
fixed and then too, my baby is re- 
ducing. 





Stranger (to Relief Roller)—How do 
you manage to kill time? 

Relief Roller—I don’t have to kill 
time; I just let it die a natural death. 


“Do you think a college education 
pays?” 

“Certainly it does. My son gradu- 
ated from Yale only year before last 
and today he got a job in a stone quar- 
ry—all because of the practice he got 
in college as a hammer thrower.” 


Mr. Nayber—Have you anything 
growing in your garden this summer? 

Mr. Gardener—Yes, several varie- 
ties. 

Mr. Nayber—What, for instance? 

Mr. Gardener—Mostly Plymouth 
Rocks, White Leghorns and Rhode Is- 
land Reds. 


Clairvoyant—Madam, you will visit 
many foreign lands and the courts of 
kings and queens. You will conquer 





Nadine—Did you have any trouble get- 
ting Jack Spendmore to propose? 

Betty Elizabeth—No, dear; I told him 
that you were after him. 


all rivals and marry the man of yoy, 
choice. He will-be tall, dark, hanq. 
some, aristocratic, young and rich 
Beautiful Client—Thank you. \),, 
tell me one thing more. How am | gp. 
ing to get rid of my present hus})anq) 


“My,” said Mr. Spoopendyke , 
breakfast, “that was a wonderfy! 
sleep I had last night after eating {}),; 
boiled dinner. I slept like alog.” _ 

“Yes,” remarked his wife—‘a |o, 
with a saw going through it.” 


' 
t 


Mrs. Spendmore—Darling, I foun) 
such a bargain down town today, | 
was going to buy a hat and just as | 
got to the store they put up a sign say. 
ing “All hats at half price.” 

Mr. S.—So you only had to spend 
half as much as you expected? 

Mrs. S.—Oh, no; I bought two hats 
instead of just one—it was such a bar. 
gain! 


Landlady—What do you think the 
poet meant when he said “The sub. 
stance of things hoped for, th 
dence of things unseen”? 

Boarder—Hash, probably. 





NAME O’HOWLS 


Mildred OVERFELT lives in Su 
Jose, Cal. 

OLIVE LEAF is acting Forest Super. 
visor of the Deer Lodge National 
Forest, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

J. JUNK runs a garage in Portis 
Kans. 

COLE (Cold) COFFEY and WATT 
COFFEY are brothers and _ business 
men in Monticello, Ky. 

Dr. W. F. FISH has a dog ani cal 
hospital in Albuquerque, N. Mex 

E. L. and H. L. STIFF run the “TW0 
STIFFS SELLING GAS” station 
Lovelock, Nev. 

Joe GOTOBED goes to bed earl) 
and gets up early to buy stock for his 
butchershop in Turlock, Cal. 

A sign on the outskirts of Newto! 
la., reads: “WRAGGS CLEANERS.” 

BROWN, EYE (S), SHINE are th 
names of families living in consecutive 
houses on N. Harvard Ave., in Clare: 
mont, Cal. 

PHELBRICK and PHELBRICK are 
in the furniture and undertaking !u»- 
ness at Forestville, N. Y. 

Six GEORGE WASHINGTONS. thre: 
ROBERT E. LEES, one JULI 
CAESAR and an ALEXANDER HA 
ILTON are numbered among [nil« 
napolis’s famous residents toda, 

Mr. SEARCH is a detective for t 
D. L. & W. Railroad. 

PARROT and CROW are the name 
of competitors in the poultry 0 
cream business in Adair, Ia. 

SOUTHERN GRACE lives in Ok!* 
homa City. 

Add marriages: GREEN-DOLLAB * 
Paducah, Ky.; PIGG-WALLER * 
Meridian, Idaho; HOMER-FRYE! * 
New York; HARDER-COLE at Trea” 
ville, N. Y.; DAILY-WISE at Washiné 
ton, Ind.; and WISE-FRY at \°* 
town, Ind. 
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